

















8 black as your shoe, instead of 
like ours.”’ 


they all screamed, holding up 


y suppose that I was going to 
ar those little midgets talking 
/, and never say a word? Not 
i my hand in and caught them 
» give them a good fright, and 
But, goodness! how frail such 
meant to give them a little bit of 
tantly I heard their bones all 
poor little shrieks pierced my 
> no longer little shrieks, for the 
.oned and shook, and shuddered 
and the huge trunk swayed so 
ald fall and bury me. The idea 
or. I recollected that though 
tiny, they had the whole life of 
the heart has the life of the 


I beat a retreat, running as 
the fireflies had all gone out 
he place in darkness, and when 
‘adder, 1 only kept running my 
and nearly strangling myself. 
vere was an awful shaking, and 
ishing about of the tree. I gave 
nd was just going to sit down and 
‘ote, when the whole tree came 


. and I was—well, what and where 


y eyes and found myself siiting 
chair, with my head very much 
ilted sunflower, and Bridget the 
‘ing by the window which she 


‘iss Camilla?” she said. ‘ The 
wnawfal hard. Bat I thought 
mein on you. O, musha!” she 
eyes; for there came a great 
nd close upon the heels of it a 
‘ler. & 
So after all I had been dream- 

in my hand, crushed up? I 
id saw an oak-leaf, however it 
oked up at the oak-bough; but 
sappeared. 

I cannot say. I wonder if I 
vam, and if the pretty dryads 
to an oak-leaf. And if it is all 
‘ecome of the little twig that 

tiny woman in a water-proof? 
ke to know, as the song saya. * 
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JAT FED THE DOG. 

' a true story of a cat and a dog. 
riends. They would jump and 
time, and then they would lie 


her paw on the dog’s head, as 
vou sleep, I will take care of 
nld take care of the dog; and 
ire of the cat, for the dog would 
ome near the cat to hurt her. 

3 Wag. Ifa big dog ran at the 
‘* at her, Wag would rush at 
rash off much faster than he 
t no one harm his dear friend 


r name. Her name was Tip- 
edog and cat were left in a 
high, high up, was a plate of 
3. 


melt out. Then he looked and 
it where the plate was. But it 
he shelf, and how could he get 


id by his bark he must have 
a nice plate of meat high up 
he would like to get at it if he 
+cat. And then Tippet said, 
have meant, ‘‘I will see what 
‘gar old dog.” 
Pp; and up, up, high up on the 
8 stood where she could reach 
Bow-wow!” said the dog when 
which he muet have meant, 
n a slice, dear Tippet!"” 
any herself, the cat took a slice 
the dog; and the dog ate it, 
ip and bark forjoy. Aud then 
threw down the bits of neat, 
t them, and eat them up, and 
en wise in the dog not to bark 
ook heard him bark, she came 
30 loud; and then she saw the 
lthrow the meat to the dog; 
uap at itand eatit up as fast 


ick and beat the dog; for he 
he meat which was not his; 
irk for joy, then, you may be 
in pain. 

ok beat Tippet the cat, too?” 
rthen; tor Tippet was high up 
0k could not get at her; but 
aot get off quite free; for she 
he meat, though she did not 
it to the dog.” 

sh hurt by the beating he 


was hurt enough to make him 
meat.”” 
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CONQUERED! 


nnn 
BY HELEN LUQUEER. 


SAT before the library fire weep- 
ing bitterly, having just return- 
ed trom the funeral of the only 
dear friend I had in the world. 
Aunt Mary Burton had been tome 
more than a mother, left as I was 
very early an orphan. But now 
she was dead, and I sat vainly 
trying to read a letter she had 
received from my guardian—a 
strange, crusty old bachelor. He 
was a sort of a cousin of my aunt’s, 
and I had often heard her speak 
of him as being an unsocial, mis- 
antbropical man, who seldom re- 
ceived company—left his out-of- 
the-way, lonely house, and rarely 
saw any one except on business. His books were his 
companions, and she had hinted at some early disap- 
pointment that had soured his temper and embitter- 
ed his life. 

In the twilight shadows I sat in my loneliness and 
sorrow, with his letter to my dear, lost aunt. She 
had given it to me with her dying farewell. 

“ Your guardian,” she said, “is a kind, generous 
and good man, who, I am sure, will always be your 
friend. So far he has troubled himself but little 
about you, yet I am convinced it will be best for you 
to make his house your home, and that you will be 
farther away from temptation than at his sister’s in 
Boston.” 

Thinking over these words, and with decision forc- 
ed upon me, I wiped away the tast-falling tears, and 
read my strange guardian’s strange letter. It ran 
thus: 





“My DEAR CousIN:—I regret to hear of your 
failing health, especially as the charge of your niece 


ro your letter, I freely offer her a home at my house, 
provided she can accept of certain conditions, namely : 
She is to interfere in no wise with my household ar- 
rangements. The suite of rooms I shall appoint her 
will be her own exclusively, and aside from the regu- 
lar meala, she will contrive to give me as little of her 
society as possible. I wish also to add, that, if she 
gives me no trouble, she may remain in my house as 
long as I live, and at my death she will become 
my heir. If my offer does not meet with her ap- 
proval, I will send her to my sister Annie’s, in Bos- 
ton, where she will become as spoiled and worldly as 
her own daughters.” 


The letter contained full directions as to howI 
would reach bim, and was signed, “ Faithfully yours, 
Jason Roice.” 

After I had read, re-read, and completely master- 
ed it, I caught eagerly at the proposal. 


command my own time, and would have no one to 
control or question my actions. 
vate my taste for literature, and, inshort, be my own 


much affected my decision. I knew Mrs. Mason, my 
guardian’s sister, to be a vain, fashionable, worldly 
woman, purse-proud and disagreeable, and could 
not bear the thought of living with her and her 
shallow-minded daughters. It would have been 
continued misery for me to do 80, and, drying 
my eyes, I seated myself and answered Mr. Jason 
R Dice’s letter, telling him of my aunt’s death, thank- 
ing him, in a few words, for his kind invitation, ac- 
cepting it with all its conditions, and appointing a 
time to be at *‘ Oak Place.” 





snd my ward will henceforth fall uponme. In reply | 


I wished to | 
seclude myself—could do so at ‘Oak Place ”’—could ' 


I could there culti- | 


familiar scenes and faces, and to find myself upon 


and beguiled the way with his continual chatter. I 
soon learned that he and his “old woman” were 
Mr. Roice’s servants, and that they were both glad 
to welcome me, as the place was so lonely, and he so 
** quiet.’” 

After a ride that appeared interminable, we ap- 
proached the house through a beautiful avenue of 
oaks—hence its name. It was nearly dark when we 
arrived, and everything looked silent and sombre. I 
was met by a bright-faced, middle-aged woman, who 
was called ‘‘Abby,” and to whom the driver intro- 
duced me as his “old woman.” She took my wraps, 
and led me into the sitting-room, in which both my 
guardian and supper were waiting. 


perhaps forty years, with strangely brilliant black 
eyes, that looked a pleasant welcome, but the mouth 
spoiled all. There was a contemptuous sneer upon 
his lips, that appeared habitual. After the first 
greeting he relapsed into positive silence until the 
ending of supper. Then he turned from the table, 
as if having altogether forgotten my presence, and 
good old Abby showed me my quarters, which con- 
sisted of a neatly-furnished sitting-room, with a 
bright fire burning in the grate, that flashed a wel- 
come that was truly acceptable after my ride in the 
cbill evening air of the early spring-time. Out of 
this room opened my bedroom, which a glance con- 
vinced me was replete with every convenience for 
my comfort. Altogether I was delighted, and if 
down stairs ‘‘Guardy ” was gloomy, my own par- 
ticular portion of the mansion was homelike and 
cheerful. 

I slept that night long and soundly, yet awoke pale 
and languid, my face contrasting strikingly with my 
black dress. The breakfast bell rang. I pinned on 
my white cuffs and collar bastily, catching, mean- 
while, a glance at a neglected flower under my open 
window, which I resolved to make my especial care, 
for were not our fates strikingly alike? 

We ate the meal in silence. ‘“ Guardy ” scarcely 
‘ noticed me, while old James divided his attention 
between waiting upon us and punching a refractory 
fire. 1 think I was silent enough to suit even Jason 
Roice! As we were leaving the table, however, he 
glance! quickly at me, and asked in a not unkind 
voice: 

«Emma, are you well? Are you usually so pale?” 

“1 am quite well, I thank you,” was my answer, 
with cheeks flushed crimson enough now, “but am 
not quite rested from the fatigue of my journey. 
; That always makes me pale.” 
| *‘ Humph!” was his sole response, as he looked at 

me again, and immediately left the room. 





| But one day was the counterpart of the rest. I | 


: busied myself with my needle, my pen and my books, 
,; with now and then a stroll in the garden, fulfilling 
| my part in the contract to the very letter, which cer- 
i tainly was as agreeable to myself as to my guardian. 
i Never, for even a single moment, did I thrust my s0- 
ciety upon him. And so the weeks passed quickly 


to the care of old James, bloomed sweetly, and were 
companions and reading, I did not regret my ret- 


H who generally busied himself with old Jawes about 
| the place during the morning, and shut himself up 





Jason Roice was a tall, dark, handsome man of | 





and pleasantly. The flowers in the garden, thanks ; from my purpose. 


_ up in the exceedingly dull house the great majority 
an outward bound train dashing through the green | 
country. At an out-of-the-way station, an old man, | 
with a queer, antiquated carriage, awaited me. If, 
his master was reticent, he was talkative enough, | 


of the time, my only recreation being long walks, 
which I scarcely ever omitted in the most inclem- 
ent weather. But one cold morning in November, 
I went down to breakfast, and found, instead of my 
guardian, Abby awaiting me with a sorrowful face. 

** Master has been taken very ill,” she said, ‘‘ and 
poor James has sprained his ankle, and there is no- 
body to do auything either out or in doors but me.” 

**T will do all I can to help you, Abby,” I replied. 
‘Tam much the youngest, and will gladly save you 
every step that is possible.” 

‘Thank you, miss. If you would be so kind as to 
take this bowl of tea up to the master.”’ 

I did as she requested, and found my guardian 
seated in a great chair before the tire, wrapped to 
the chin in shawls and blankets. He looked so cross 
and disagreeable, and answered my inquiries as to 
how he was in such a surly and ungracious manner, 
that I hastened down stairs, and laughingly entreat- 
ed her not to send me again to his relief. 

* Old Guardy is as cross as forty bears!” I said. 

“Cross? Ofcourse he is. Who ever saw a sick 
man that wasn't cross? It’s their nature, Miss Em- 
ma. Tuere’s my old man down in the kitchen, just 
as cross as he can be, and all because he has gota 
sore ankle! If I put his fuot on a chair it is too low; 
if I put it on the mantel-shelf, it is too high; if I fix 
the bandage, it is either too tight or too loose. There 
is no pleasing one of them. They haven’t any pa- 
tience to bear pain. Ifall the men in the world had 
divided up between them the pain and suffering al- 
lotted to one woman during her litetime, there would 
be no men left, for every one would kill himself. As 
for master, he is kinder glum and unsocial, anyhow, 
and when he is sick, gets the blues terribly. But 
for all that, Ican get along with him, for his heart is 
bigger than some of the oily, laughing sort.” 

I did not see that it was possible to make the labor 
light for the good old soul, though I kept aloof from 
the room of my guardiar. But I had not been abed 
more than an hour that night, when she came to 
me, in great distress, sobbing and wringing her 
hands. 

** The master is taken much worse, Miss Emma,” 
she said, “and James ix not able to stir one step for 
the doctor. O, what shall I do?” 

I dressed hastily, followed her to Mr. Roice’s room, 
and found him indeed very much worse. Every 
breath caused Li: the most intense suffering, and it 
was not in my woman’s heart to see him so when it 
was in my power to relieve him. 

“Abby,” I said, taking her aside, “I will go for the 
doctor.” 

The sick man heard me, though I did not intend 
that he should do sv, and motioned me again to his 
side. 

** My child,” he whispered, low and hoarsely, ‘‘ you 
must not go out into the storm. I—1—will soon be 
well again ” 

They were the first words ever addressed to me, 
save in the most formal manner, and my eyes filled 
with tears. But I heeded not the words. In an in- 
stant I was again in my own room, and had prepar- 
ed myself for the journey. Old Abby met me, as I 
came down the stairs, and attempted to dissuade me 


“Tt is snowing heavily,” she said, ‘“‘and you are 


a source of great delight to me. With these fragrant | not strong enough to walk two miles. For the sake 
' of heaven, Miss Emma, wait until morning. I have 
mistress. There was another point, too, that very | icence, and had the satisfaction of being silent and , often seen the master taken bad before.” 

| undemonstrative enough to please even my guardian, 1 


I looked at her for a moment in astonishment—as- 


: tonishment that she should talk thus calmly of one 
| for whom wy fancy pictured the death angel as al- 


‘in the library immediately after our early dinner. | ready stretching out its fleshless hands—and then 


| He generously granted me, also, the privilege of | dashed out into the black night, and howling wind, 


; playing upon the piano for an hour after tea, but ; and whirling, blinding snow. 


' 
| pever Came, never entered the music-room. YetI! 
| I blaundered along, often wandering from the path— 


i noticed, with some satisfaction, that he always left 
the docr of the sitting-room open at such times, and 
: was convinced that he was fond of the harmony. 


I shall never forget that terrible walk—forget how 


often sinking down, faint and exlausted, and feeling 


| that I must perish there—that I was powerless to 
Sammer and antumn passed quickly—too quickly | either goon or return. May Heaven kindly keep me 


it took but a day to pack my trunk, bid adieu to '—for my flowers died with the frost, and I was shut from another moment of such terrible agony, when 





the blood in my veins appeared to be changing to 
icicles, and my heart to stone! 

But the thought of the terr'ble condition of my 
poor guardian aroused me, and spurred me on to 
battle with the sleeting tempest. With the courage 
of despair I staggered forward, and at length reach- 
ed the house ot Doctor Anthony, but sank insensible 
when the heated air within struck fully upon me. 

“Poor child! poor child!’ were the first words I 
remember, on returning to consciousness, but it was 
some time before I could explain the reason of my 
visit. 

“ And you came alone?” he asked. 

“ Yes—there was no one else to do it or accompany 
me.” ‘ 

“It was a terrible undertaking, and you are a 
brave girl!” 

He handed me a glass of wine—had before given 
directions for his horse—and very soon, closely wrap- 
ped in warm robes and blankets, we were dashing 
homeward. I was lifted from the sleigh, and handed 
at once over to the care of the anxious Abby, and af- 
ter having been informed that my guardian was bet- 
ter, hurried to bed. It was a grateful rest, after my 
severe and unaccustomed struggles, and I slept long 
and soundly. 

In the morning I visited the bedside of my guar- 
dian, found him out of pain, and with his face set- 
tled into an old-time sternness. From Abby I had 
before learned that he was very angry with her for 
having permitted me to go for the physician. But 
what did I care for his anger? A human life had 
been trembling in the balance; it had been in my 
power, perchance, to save it, and the wrath of one 
man was as nothing when compared to the approv- 
ing smiles of the angels. 

Yet I was a little nervous as I entered his room. 
He was still very pale; there were still marks of the 
severe suffering he had endured, upon his face, and 
his eyes, shining blacker even than was usual, had 
in them something of sadness. 

“Emma,” he said, “ you did wrong, very wrong, 
to go out into the storm last night; it was very un- 
kind to me—to yourself.” 

‘1 did but my duty, sir,” [ answered, firmly, ‘“‘ and 
am more than repaid by seeing you so much better.” 

* You did not do your duty. If you had done so, 
you would have done what you knew was my wish, 
and remained. It displeased me very much. Here- 
after you will consult me, and do as I command in 
such matters.” 

I felt that he was unjust, harsh; but had not suf- 
ticiently recovered from my fatigue to answer with 
spirit, and turned to leave the room with humid 
eyes. If he blamed the action, at least he might par- 
don it for the motive. 

**Come back, Emma,” he said, with a trifle more 
of kindness ia his voice, though his words still were 
stern. ‘‘See the result of your disobedience. Your 
insane walk through a storm, that made even strong 
men shrink, bas rendered you ill. You are pale and 
trembling. You must keep yourself perfectly quiet, 
and have Abby nurre you until Doctor Anthony 
comes again. Remember my commands this time, 
and do not think I shall forget your daring venture 
to save an almost valueless life. But I cannot con- 
ceive why you wanted to go at all. If you bad let me 
die, you would have been sole mistress of this man- 
sion and all my wealth.” 

He looked at me sharply as he said these words— 
words to me almost of shame—and had I been pos- 
sessed of sufficient physical courage, I would have 
retorted most bitterly, for how dare he attribute such 
base thoughts to me? But I was far too +piritless 
for such a thing, and though I treasured it up in 
memory, to be repaid with interest at some future 
time, I barst into tears, and sought my room, where 
I could give way to my feelings, unchecked and un- 
forbidden. Would that man never understand me? 

My guardian recovered slowly, and, during his 
convalescence, my powers a8 4 reader and an amanu- 
ensis were often called in requisition. During these 
weeks of forced familiarity, | noticed that his man- 
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ner lost something of its harshness, that his words | pec say in an instant, and I should have anewered | while kissing countless flowers, came stealing in at | with my tears falling so fast that they almest blinded 


were less brusk, and I began to realize the prre | tartly, but I felt that his keen eye Was upon me, and, the window.and brought something of the olden-time | 


heart-diamond that was locked fast in the roughly- 
chased setting—realize that his true nature was kind, 
tender and loving, and that it must have required 
something far more than ordinary to warp it intoa 
lonely, harsh misanthrope. 

And this knowledge, of which I had only a vague | 
idea before, roused me to still greater efforts to make 


life pleasant for him—to change hack the gray-haired | 


sorrow to the shining raven of youth—to look up to | 





restraining myself, I replied: 


bloom to my cheek, and happiness to my heart. But 


= “ Had it not been for the accident at the cliff, I 


“I think not, sir. I remember that my aunt used | not a word passed between us until twilight. Then | might have conq2ered this frantic passion, bat since 
to wear very beautiful bonnets, but my emotions | my guardian laid down his book, and, turning sad- | then I might as well have attempted to control the 


over them were not in the least enthusiastic.” 
**O, well! it would require something more than | 
a ribbon or a piece of lace to siir your heart to its 
foundations!” 
I was indignant! wee this his opinion of all wo- 
| men—of me? My hand « bed involuntarily, and I 





him with almost a daaghter’s affection, and to at- could have struck him. And perhaps he noticed it, 


tempt to strew bright and perfumed roses over the 
dead ashes of the past. Still he was moody, even 
morose, at times, but I knew that my music, my 
Treading, the thousand and one nameless attentions 
that woman alone has power to give, brought glim- 
mers of sunshine to bis home, and, hoping they 
wouid at length impart warmth to the chilled heart, 
I bravely struggled on. 

In the springtime he purchased a horse for me, 
rode by my side, and taught me how to ride, though 
often an hour or more would pass without our ex- 
changing a single word. Ah! how very, very much 
Il enjoyed this out-of-door exercise—the music of the 
waving trees and murmuring brooks, the singing of 
the wild birds, the bright blue sky, and the perfume 
of the fiowers. And at euch times his voice and words 
were more ki d than at ary other, and his glorious 
black eyes were kindled with a softer light. Might 
he not yet be happy? Might not the black, croaking 
raven of the past yet be driven away from his soul, 
and the snowy dove of peace alone sit brooding 
there? It certainly was a woman’s thought, a wo- 
man’s hope, and a@ woman’s prayer. 

The spring glided swiftly and sweetly into sum- 
mer. I busied myself as usual in the flower-garden, 
and was repeating mentally those exquisitely beauti- 
fal lines: 


“ And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown."* 
> 7 >. +. . = . = 
“ He sets the jewel print of your feet, 
In violets blue as your eyes, 
To the woody hvliows in which we meet, 
And the valleys of paradise,"’ 


when astep upon the gravel walk behind me at- 
tracted my attention, and, turning around, I saw my 
guardian approaching, with a strange—certainly not 
&@ sneering—smile parting his lips. 

* Come, Emma,” he said, ‘don’t you think that 
you have been broiling long enough out here? Come, 
Iam going to ride to ‘Cradle Rock;’ will you not 
join me?” 

“Certainly, and thank you for the invitation. 1 
have desired to visit it for a long time.” 

“Get ready, then. You know I have no patience 
for long waiting. I will tell James to have your pet, 
Fanny, saddled and brought to the door within five 
minutes.” 

I knew—had often had it impressed upon me, that 
it was a foible to believe that it required a full hour 
for a woman to dress, no matter what the occasion, 
or, at least, that she took so much time—and was on 
the front steps waiting when James led up my petted 
beauty—brown as an autumn berry, with sides mot- 
tiled as a roebuck, tail and mane long and silky, skin 
shining as satin, eye soft and intellectual, and step 
proud as that of a queen! 

My guardian smiled an approving smile as he lifted 
me lightly into the saddle, mounted his own horse— 
a blooded black of great bone, speed and power—and 
wedashed away. An hour’sswift riding brought me 
to the lake, on one side of which stood ‘Cradle 
Rock,” so named by the Indians from a tradition that 
an infant Manitou bad once made it his bed, and 
been rocked to sleep by the earth-shaking thunder. 

My guardian, who knew my passion for wild, and 
poetic and picturesque scenery, pointed out to me 
every object of interest as we rode slowly up to the 
crest of the rock, and selected the best point for ob- 
servation. And how well I remember the scene and 
the hour! It was a “sun-picture” so indelibly 
stamped upon the plates of memory that ncthing but 
the hand of death can obliterate it. 

Above, the blue sky stretched away, a vast sheet 
of unbroken azure, save now and then a tiny cloud 
that might have been a shadowy reflection of some 
passing angel's wing. Below me lay the lake, hun- 
dreds of feet below, a shield of glittering silver, fram- 
ed in embossed emerald. There was no wind to ruf- 
fle the surface of the beautiful lake, no sound to 
break the stillness; earth, sky and water appeared 
bowed in worship. Had I, indeed, fuund the Arca- 
dia for which so many had longed and sought in 
vain? Had the golden gates swung back on their 
jewelled hinges, and mine eyes been permitted to ob- 
tain a glimpse of paradise? 

* Do you think this fine, Emma?” my guardian 
asked, after a time. 

** Glorious!” I answered, turning to him with tear- 
fal eyes, and my cheeks brighter than the crimson 
roses I had knotted with ribbon upon my bosom. 
* Glorious! Exquisitely beautiful.” 

‘* Miss Emma,” he continued, with his old, hateful 
sneer suddenly taking possession of bis face, chilling 
my enthusiasm, and shattering my cup of pleasure 
into a thousand fragments. ‘“ Miss Emma, I think 
of sending you to my sister’s next winter, that you 
may have what sie calls the advantages of fashion- 
able society, and I’ll wager my purse that you will 
come back next spring and go into just such raptures 
over ‘ a love of a bonnet!’” 

Had he brought me to such a place—taken such an 


ing—to tell me this? It aroused both my anger and | 


for, without giving me time to answer, he continued, 
though still with a sneering lip: 

‘* Well, I should not wonder if it did take some- 
thing a little more powerful for a young lady who 
bas bravery sufficient to walk two miles, at midnight, 
alone, and through a fearful storm.” 

He turned with the words, as if there was nothing 
more to be said upon the subject, and we began to 
descend slowly. I knew not what his feelings were, 
but all of beauty had been crushed out from my 
beart. How could he, any man, be so cruel, so ut- 
terly regardless of the utter sublimity of the master 
works of Gx? 

We rode on in silence for a time. Thena dull, 
crashing sound fell upon our ears, and involuntarily 
we both turned our eyesupwards. Merciful Heaven! 
shall I ever forget the horror.of that moment? A 
great store had become unloosened from the heights 
above, and was rolling down upon us with the veloc- 
ity and terrific force of anavalanche. I looked at my 
guardian, who was a little in advance, and saw that 
his face was blanched with terror, and that the mus- 
cles were working convulsively. 

“Stop your horse! For God’s sake, stop!” he 
shouted in a husky voice. 

Too late! Had it required but the strength of an 
infant I was powerless toexerciseit. Isaw the great 
stone bound from point to ; oint, knew that it would 
strike me, and yet could do nothing at self-preserva- 
tion. My petted steed saw the danger as well as I, 
planged terribly for an instant, and stood trembling 
in every nerve, while great drops of sweat beaded ber 
satin skin. I felt a stunning blow, knew that both 
horse and I had been hurled from the brink of the 
terrible precipice—were descending through the air 
with the speed almost of lightning upon the ragged 
rocks below. I felt a prayer for mercy forming upon 
my ashy lips, and then all was dizziness and dark- 
ness. 

It was lorg—how long I know not—before I re- 
turned to something like semi i The 
first thing that drifted through my brain ws a 
vague idea that some one was holding me tenderly in 
his arms, murmuring my name, and imploring me 
te speak. But I had been too sorely shocked to do s0; 
utterance, even if my dear dead mother had knelt 
b.side me, would have been beyond my power. And 
yet Low weil I remember the words that were breath- 
ed into my ear, and the hot, lingering kias that was 
pressed upon my throbbing temples. 

** Great God! pity me! pardon me! She is dead— 
dead!” 

It was like a wail from the tomb, and yet, despite 
all my efforts, I could not respond to it. But I was 
not dead. The out-door life I had led, and the ex- 
ercise I had taken, joined toa naturally strong 
constitution, had given me uncommon recuperative 
power, and the shock of cool water, poured with a 
liberal hand upon face and neck, recalled me again 
to the actual. 

I opened my eyes, saw that I was lying upon the 
bank of the lake. and that my guardian was kneel- 
ing beside me wiih ut utterable anguish depicted up- 
on his face. I made a sickly eff. rt to smile, and that 
usually scornfal face changed as swiftly as an April 
sky from sorrow to joy. 

“*‘ May Heaven be thanked!” I heard him mutter, 
though in so low a voice as if not intended for my 
ears, and then almost his old-time manner and face 
returned. 

Would not that strange man ever understand him- 
self?—ever permit bis heart to have full play? 

As soon as I was able, he lifted me up, carried me 
to and placed me upon his horse. What had become 
of mine, my beautifal, swift-footed darling? A mo- 
ment after I saw the margled remains lying upon 
the rocks, saw a portion of my riding-dress waving 
from a tree that grew out from the bald face of the 
precipice above. By guardian saw my tearful eyes 
as J turned them away with a shudder, and answer- 
ed in his curt way: 

“You can thank Heaven, yonder tree and your 
mare, for your] fe. Your dress caught upon the one 
and broke your fail, and the body of the other re- 
ceived and saved your senseless form.” 

“My poor, poor Fanny!” was all that I could sob 
in reply. 

‘*There are plenty of other horses in the world,” 
he said: and after seeing me well placed upon the 
saddle, he led the way rapidly homeward. 

Old Abby was frightened nearly into convulsions 
when she saw me dismount, with a face white as 
snow, streaked here and there with blood, and I 
should have been overpowered with a torrent of 
questions, bad not my guardian addressed her stern- 
ly, and somewhat recalled ber wandering senses. 

“See that your young lady is put to bed, and ma/e 
as comfortable as possible, and I will go for the doc- 
tor,” he said, and in a moment after I heard hi< 
horse dashing fariously away. 





denly to me, asked: 


“ Emma, do you think you will soon be able to 
travel?” 


“Yes,” I answered, without understanding or giv- | i 


ing myself the trouble to think of the purport of his | 
question. 

“Tam glad. I have decided to send you to my 
sister’s for a time, at least. It will be much more 
pleasant for you there, than confined here like a) 
nun.” 

“T bad rather remain.” 

v7 Why?” 

He came directly to my side, and looked me sharp- 
ly in the face with the word. I trembled beneath 
the gaze of his piercing eyes, but managed to retain 
my self-command and answer: 

“TI like quiet,” 

“You say so now, but will change your opinion 
when you have seen the world. My sister intends 


‘bringing you out,’ as she calls it; which consists, I | 
presume, in teaching you to value the works of art | 


more than those of nature—in short, to fully appre- 
ciate your milliner!” 


| wind-swept ocean with a broom of straw. Little one, 
I love you a thousand times as well as she who biast- 
| ed my youth, and—bat it is useless to repeat. I have 
forced myself to tell you these things, that you might 
see how necessary it is for you to leave. Gvod-by, 
God bless you!” 

1 was choking—could not reply a single word. He 
| bent over me, took both of my bands in his, kissed 
me upon the forehead, and before I coul-! realize my 
situation, he bad carriei me to the waiting carriage, 
and I was whirled away. 

Of the days at my aunt’s I cannot, will not speak. 
They are still plague spots in memory—dark- dark, 
All was heartiessness, fashion, frivolity. Like a 
shaded flower or an imprisoned man, I pined for sun- 
shine, air and truth. One word from the lips of my 
guardian would have bsen far dearer to me than ail 
, the flatteries I received ; one pure thought more than 
the countless base platitudes. 





| Months passed without my hearing from him, and 
| then came a letter. I cannot repeat it here. It was 
simply a request for me to return to Oak Place and 

spend a few weeks, if I was tired of gay city life. 


The old sarcastic curl of the lip and accent had And that jetter was answered without the aid of pen 
fally returned, but so had, also, my strength of and ink. Twenty-four hours later, I was again at 


fighting my own battles. 

“Mr. Roice, you hate the fashionable worlki,” I 
said, quietly. 

“I do, most cordially and heartily,” he replied, 
vehemently, and immediately left the room. 

Later, however, when tea was brought in (a8 a 
compliment to my feebleness), he returned, and, soon 
after, carried me to my own room, and bade mea 
cold good-night. 

For many a long weary hour I lay thinking. DidI 
love my guardian? Did he love me? How often I 


asked myself those questions, how vainly I sought 


foran answer! With flashed cheeks and beatirg 
heart, I could not deny that I was very far from be- 
ing indifferent to his worth, and had he not shown, 


both by manner and words, when I lay helpless | 
upon the bank of the beautiful Jake, that he bad - 


something stronger than mere regard for me. But 
did he know his own heart? Would not the aloe 
that had blossomed once put forth new shoots and 
flower again? Was the root entirely dead? 

Fortanately sleep put an end to my trying to find 
@ way out of the labyrinth in which th ught had in- 
volved itself, and when I awoke in the morning the 
waves had settled into calm, and all of mini had 
turned to one point, and that was, should I go to my 
aunt’s. During the interim of dressing, I resolved 
to ask my guardian to permit me to remain at the 
dear old place, to promise to be “‘a good girl” and 
not vex or annoy him in the least. But when he 
came to carry me down stairs, his face was so stern 
that my better nature was instantly chilled by pride, 
and, refusing his assistance, I walked down alone, 
and altogether ignored the proposed visit. 

The meal was passed, as usual, in silence, but as 
he was leaving the table, he tossed a purse into my 
lap, and said, in the most commonplace way possible: 

** You will start in one week from to-day.” 

My first impulse was todash the money to the floor, 
accompanied by burning words, but I wisely con- 
trolled myself, and made all the nec y prepar 
tions. The time for parting came, and, to my shame 
be it spoken, I was weak and nervons, and dreaded 
to see my guardian. He entered the room as calmly, 
to all of outward seeming, as in the hour when we 
first met, but I fancied there were softer tunes in his 
voice, and a more tender light in his eyes. 

“Emma,” he said, taking a seat by my side, clasp- 
ing one of my hands in his own, and, with the other, 
lightly smootbing my bair, “‘ Emma, look at me.” 

I did so, and was more than startled by the ex- 
pression. He appeared to have drank of the fabled 
waters of perpetual youth—to have become young 
again. 

“My girl,” he continued, ‘‘do you know that I 
love you beyond a!l power of expression, that I find 
it impossible to have you under the same roof except 
as my wife? But I cannot ask you to make such a 
sacrifice of your youth and loveliness as to link it to 
one s0 many years your senior, and one whose re- 
cluse life is world-wide from your bright, sweet, 
sunny nature. I have fought long against this feel- 
ing, attempted to strangle it at its birth, to trample 
it under feet, but without avail. It has conquered 
me.” 

He paused, and bowed his head upon his clenched 
hands. I could have thrown myself into his arms 
and confessed all, but he drew him-elf suddenly away, 
and continued, in a strained and unnatural voice, 
while the working of his features told of the soul- 
agony he was enduring: 

“ Once before—it is many years since—a beautiful 
fiend of a woman crept into my heart, and stung it 
with more than an adder’s venom. She sold herself 
for gold, and I—Great Heaven! with beart and hope 
crushed into nothingness—turned my back upon the 
world, and bitterly cursed all of womankind.” 

‘“* My poor guardian!” 

* You came; I steeled myself against you, but in 
vain. I knew it was wrong to love you, and Heaven 
only knows how I struggled against it, even striving 











For a week I was confined to my room. Then my 


| guardian carried me down in his strong arms, and 
hour when earth and sky was of heaver’s own color- | 


laid me upon the sofa in the library. The soft south 
breeze, laden with the sweet perfame it had gathered | 


to appear what my very heart despised, an unkind, 
tyrannical man. Yes, wheu I would have given my 
life to have saved you one moment of sorrow, I was 


| morose, sullen, hateful.” 


“No! no! You were always kind,” I replied, 


| the dear oki piace. I knew that I woald find my 
guardian waiting at such a time, and stole softly in- 
to the library, crept even bebind his chair, and laid 
my hand upon his shoukier before he was aware of 
my presence. 

“ Guardy,” I whispered. 

“Emma! my darling! So you have come back?” 

“ Yes, and to stay—if you will let me’’ 

“ Let you!” he exclaimed, springing to his feet with 
a great hope lighting his eyes. ‘“* Let you, my pre- 
| cious love, forever! Bat is it, can it be true?” 

Ina moment I had thrown myself into his arms, 
and was clasped to his manly heart. At last he un- 
derstood himself, understood me! But my woman’s 
| nature would burst out, and when be was seated by 





| Iny side with one strong arm arcund my waist, and 
one hand smothiog my hair, when he asked me to be 
his wife, I could not resist quoting from the letter that 
had given me an asylum in the house, and answer- 
ing: 

** Yes, ‘upon certain conditions.’ ™ 

But I got no farther than that, for fervent kisees, 
often repeated, put an end to my utterance. 





TWO MODES OF DOING BUSINESS. 

As an in tance of what is meant by conventional 
politeness, let us give a description of a transaction 
between a shoemaker and a fishmonger in England, 
and then change the scene to China. The shoemak- 
er has been mending the fishmonger’s shoes; he 
brings them home, and enters his neighbor’s shop 
with his cap on, and whistling. “ Well,” says the 
fishmonger, “‘ what do you mear to charge for this 
job?” “One and twopence,” replies the shoemaker. 
The fishmonger unlocks his till. ‘I call that a good 
deal of money,” he observes, as he counts it ont. 
“*Couldn’t take less,” replies the shoemaker, taking 
it. “Thankee. They wanted more doing to ’em 
than I expected when I took them in hand. I say, 
neighbor, how do you sell your red herrings?” 
“ Three for twopence,” says the fishmonger, “and as 
good as ever swam.” ‘“ Well, I don’t mind if I take 
my missis twopenny worth home for her supper.” 
So saying, he hands back the twopence, chooses three 
herrings, and the transaction being now concladed, 
the fishmonger turns his back, and begins to open 
oysters; the shoemaker goes out whistling. 

Now let the scene be changed to China. A tailor has 
brought home a new silk petticoat for the master of 
an eating shop. The two Chinamen catch sight of 
each other at opposite ends of the shop, advance with 
gravity, stop t! weiimes, and each time make pro- 
found bows. ‘* What is your honorable business with 
me?” asks the master of the house. “‘ Your incon- 
siderable servant having received your commands, 
has done himself *h< appreciated honor to wait on 
you in your splendid shop, with your new petticoat,” 
replies the tailor. The other man receiving it, an- 
evers, “In your handsome shop work is done with 
punctuality and elegance that I, poor man, cannot 
failto admire and envy it.” The two parties again 
bow to each other profoundly. ‘“ How is your hand- 
some and much-to-be-admired wife?” irquires the 
tailor. “‘The homely woman is well, I thank you 
hambly,” answers the Chinese husband, with the 
disparagement which politeness demands of him. 
‘* And your industrious and estimable sons, the cin- 
der. gatherer and the vender of roasted crab,” pro- 
ceeds the tailor, ‘“‘ your servant trusts they are 
well?” “The insignificant young dogs are well,” 
replies their father, ‘and are your servants ever. I 
hope your illustrious father is well; your servant saw 
him yesterday looking out at the door of his magnifi- 
cent meat-shop, in the splendid lane which he hon- 
ors as his residence.’”” The poor man, my father, is 
well, your servant thanks you.” The price of the 
work having tesa previously agreed upon, the owner 
now produces it, and proffers it with profound bows; 
but the tailor retreats, and in his turn bows, making 
as if be could not think of taking it, and protesting 
that the honor of working for the illustrious master of 
the eating-shop is in itself svflicient reward. The 
master of the shop, however, pursues him to the door 
with fresh bows, the tailor at length takes his money, 
and being careful not to tarn his back on his custom- 





er, the two part with gravity and compliment. 
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FOOTSTEPS ON TH? 


BY KOEN BK. REAPO! 


In the twilight’s starry allence, 
IT am sitting all alone, 

And my heart ts calling. calling, 
To the dear ones It has known 

And I listen, as the shadows 
Fill the soft and dewy air, 

While I'm thinking of my fost or 
For their footateps on the ata; 


Ab! they heard the ange! 
In the city of the Diest; 
And they climbed the gold 

And they entered into rv 


O, they used to come at evening 
And we'd gather by the heart! 
How I prized their love and frie: 
As of deepest, truest worth! 
Now their volces never greet me 
And I miss them every where; 
But I miss them most at evenin, 
And their footsteps on the sta) 


O, the angels called them b 
To the country of the bles 

And they climbed the sbin 
Leading up to endless re, 


O, Taigh when I am weary 
Of the silence long and deep, 
For the echo of their voices, 
Till 1 often have to weep. 
Then I think of God's dear man: 
And | know they're waiting t! 
And perhaps they watch and list 
For my footsteps on the stair. 


If 1 could but hear them c 
From the mansions of th 

All my heart's mute chore 
With a melody of reat. 


When I climb the shining stairw 
That my loved ones’ feet have 
And I reach the pleasant city 
In the country of our God, 
1 shall find my loved ones waith 
With a sweet, sweet welcome * 
For] know they wait end listen 
For my last step on life's stair 


Yes, my loved ones wait t« 
In the city of the blest, 
When I climb the golden »: 
To a long and peaceful rv 
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AN INDIAN SUMME! 


BY MISS CAMIL LA win 
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FOOTSTEPS ON THE STAIR. 





BY EBEN B. }. REXFORD. 

In the twilight's starry silence, 

I am sitting all alone, 
And my heart is calling. calling, 

To the dear ones it has known. 
And I listen, as the shadows 

Fill the soft and dewy air, 
While I'm thinking of my lost ones, 

For their footsteps on the stair. 


Ah! they heard the angels calling, 
In the city of the blest; 

And they climbed the golden stairway, 
And they entered into rest. 


O, they used to come at evening, 
And we'd gather by the hearth; 
How I prized their love and friendship 
As of deepest, truest worth! 
Now their voices never greet me, 
And I miss them everywhere; 
But I miss them mest at evening, 
And their footsteps on the stair. 


O, the angels called them homeward, 
To the country of the blest; 

And they climbed the shining stairway 
Leading up to endless rest. 


O, I sigh when I am weary 
Of the silence long and deep, 
For the echo of their voices, 
Till I often have to weep. 
Then I think of God's dear mansions, 
And I know they’re waiting there, 
And perhaps they watch and listen 
For my footsteps on the stair. 


If I could but hear them calling, 
From the mansions of the blest, 

All my heart's mute chords would echo, 
With a melody of rest. 


When I climb the shining stairway, 
That my loved ones’ feet have trod, 
And I reach the pleasant city 
In the country of our God, 
I shall find my loved ones waiting, 
With a sweet, sweet welcome there, 
For I know they wait and listen 
For my last step on life's stair. 


Yes, my loved ones wait to greet me 
In the city of the blest, 

When I climb the golden stairway, 
To a long and peaceful rest. 
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AN INDIAN SUMMER DREAM. 
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BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 











SoMETIMES Kate Varney used to stop in the midst 
of her work, and wonder what year of our Lord it 
might be, and how many centuries she had been in 
that treadmill life of hers, toiling daily and hourly, 
year after year, through snows and sultry weather, 
through sunshine and storms, scarcely daring to lift 
her eyes from work long enough to see how the trees 
and flowers fared, and if the sun set and the moon 
rose as they were used in the magical, long-lost days 
when she was young. 

At such times she would start. ‘Only five years? 
I thought it was a thousand!” And catching up her 
needle again, would lose a breath or two while she 
hurried to make up for lost stitches. 

Only five years! But “ only” can be a very heavy 
word. Tiuis had worn her to a thin, anxious-looking 
woman, though she was but twenty-four; it had 
stolen the rose out of her cheeks and lips; and though 
it had not dimmed her eyes, it had done worse; it 
had given them a feverish lustre that told how the 
springs of life within were being drained. It had 
saidened her spirit, taken away forever chances for 
mental and physical improvement, it had wronged 
the spring of her life, by putting November in place 
of May. That was pretty heavy work for an “only” 
to do. 

Kate’s father had left them six years before, to 
make his fortune in Australia. If he should do well, 
he would send for them, he said. Meantime, she and 
her mother had enough to support them a year. The 
year passed, they heard but little from the wanderer ; 
he was gaining nothing; finally he ceased writing. 
Their money was gone, the mother became an inva- 
lid, and Kate, then a girl of nineteen, just out of 
school, got sewing to do. Women, particularly young 
women without trades, do not ordinarily make for- 
tunes immediately by the needle. Kate was no ex- 
ception. It was a daily fight to keep the wolf from 
the door. And that was the story of her five years— 
sew, Sew, Sew, with only space to eat her meals, and 
sleep a short night’s sleep, and take her work to and 
from the shop. The world rolled on as though it 
were a dream rolling past her—snows, and flowers, 
and singing birds, and noise of traffic, crowds and 
solitudes, the sound of chiming bells, the sound of 
waters—all woven in that strange, only half-seen 
web that trailed to right and left of her, ceaselessly 
moving and changing. No wonder that, as she 
glanced up occasionally, with eyes that grew ever 
more and more weary, feeling herself grow old, she 
should think that a thousand years must have been 
the least term of her bondage. 

And now it was October, and after several feints of 
coming, but flinging a frost instead, Indian Summer 
came up out of the southwest and hung over the 
earth, brooding in air on wings of purple and gold, 
and silently scattering largess of many colors. Kate 





had got a small tenement ina saberban town, that 
being cheaper than living in the city; and maybe 
the little bealth left her was due to the walk she was 
oblized to take in and out of town, 

One day she came out just beforesunset. She had 
been doing extra work all the last week, and was 
nearly exhausted. At least for the rest of this day 
she would not work any. She would lounge along 
home at her leisure, would look at the colored leaves 
of the trees all along the roadsides, and try not to 
count them and wish that they were bank bills. She 
would look up to the sky, and try not to wish that 
the gold of the sunshine would change into gold that 
would buy bread and coal. For bread and coal must 
be bought, and both were going up in price, and, O 
dear! how was she to get hem? 

“There I am again!” she muttered. “Can’t I 
drop care for an hour? Such a lovely day as this 
might surely make me forget, if anything could. I 
will play that I am rich. I will walk outside the 
path, in the heaps of fallen leaves, and pretend that 
their rustling is the rustling of my rich silk robes as 
I walk. Such gay flounces as I shall have! Such a 
train as shall flow out behind me! I need a page to 
hold it up. I have one, but I have sent him to play 
where he lists, while [ walk in my park, caring little 
if a dress more or less be spoiled, though it be from 
the most splendid of French or Italian looms. 1 will 
give it to my maid to-night. But, really, though, I 
shall spoil my dress in these leaves, and my boots in 
this moist earth. It wont do to let my real garments 
be ruined, though I can indifferently trail brocade 
and velvet in the mire. Alpaca isa different thing. 
There is no maid to take alpaca, and no full purse to 
replace it.” 

So she set aside that part of her day-dream, drew 
her carefully worn alpaca up out of the dust, and 
coming back to the road, stepped carefully along, 
that she might not unnecessarily deface her last pair 
of boots. 

But in spite of such mean cares, the effect of habit 
and necessity, she could not entirely lose the charm 
of the afternoon. The fresh air, just mellowed by 
the blue haze and the golden sunlight, was likea 
soft, invigorating touch; the late birds flew and 
twittered about; crowds of insects that had doubtless 
retired to their winter domicils, came out, and 
jumped, and ran, and gossiped about, seeming to 
be overjoyed and immensely astonished at this second 
summer. Fleecy white clouds hung like snowy 
spiders’ webs overhead, or some heavier mass of daz- 
zling vapor, curled flower-wise about its edges, sailed 
slowly past, breathed along by some breath in its 
own billowy white bosom, it would seem, since other- 
wise there appeared to be no air astir. It was all 
very lovely. 

But then, when one is tired, one can’t walk long, 
even in paradise, and Kate was very tired. Her 
mind was tired, too—so tired that after awhile, as she 
went on, she found herself wearily counting stitches, 
as she had been for the last week. 

‘One, two, three, skip; one, two, three, skip;” 
then she laughed at her own folly, and repeating the 
words again, put another sense in them, taking them 
for steps and not for stitches, taking three steps, then 
giving a little skip, since she was all alone in the 
woods, and nobody could wonder, no matter how 
foolishly she might act. 

But skipping is not easy, with a weary fvot and a 
light head, so she gave that up and walked soberly 
on again, wishing herself at home now. She would 
rest an hour, doing absolutely nothing but hold her 
own hands, a very astonishing thing for her to do. 
Then she would have supper, which her mother was 
to get; then she would sit and do absolutely nothing 
for half an hour longer; then she would go to bed 
and go to sleep, and stay asleep, if she could, eight 
long, sweet hours, during which she would be as 
happy as if she were dead, perhaps happier. But 
before that happy sleep, not only should her hands 
do nothing, but her mind should do nothing. She 
would not think so much even as to know whether 
she wanted sugar in her tea or not, or whether she 
took the right chair to table, or sat in the right place. 
She would be as helpless as a baby, and as stupid as 
an idiot. Bat she wished she were at home, for 
really she was losing the beauty of the afternoon. 

This young woman who loitered along homeward, 
seen only by us and such other lookers as are invis- 
ible to human ken, was a slim, tall girl with hazel 
eyes—too bright, as we have seen—brown hair that 
was beautiful in tint and wavy clustering, but not so 
abundant as might be desirable, with regularly- 
shaped, but not remarkably beautiful features, and 
with a certain grace of motion, in spite of her drag- 
ging step and drooping shoulders. In health and 
happiness, she might become a beautiful girl; poor, 
and sad, and ill, she could not be called anything 
more than good-looking, or, at most, rather pretty. 

The little piece of cultivated woods through which 
the cross-road meandered was passed presently; 
there were residences more or less elegant all about, 
and after a few minutes Kate came to her home, a 
decent house where she and her mother had three 
rooms, the rest being occupied by a single family. 

The girl was so tired that she could hardly get the 
door open, and so dull that, when she did get it open, 
she hardly knew which way to turn. She stopped 
and hung her bonnet and shawl in the little entry 
closet, and while she stood stupidly wondering what 
to do next, the door of their sitting and dining-room 
opened, and her mother looked out. 

‘QO, is that you, Kate?” she said. ‘‘ Whatare you 
so long about?” 

“TI don’t know,” the girl said, following her mother 
into the room, now that she knew the way. “I am 








even going to think, so you need not wonder, what- 
ever biunder I may commit.” 

Mrs. Varney checked the sigh upon ber }'ps, and 
tried to look cheerful. It was enough for Kate to 
have to work hard, without being saddeved by see- 
ing her sad. She wheeled their large rocking-chair 
to a place near the window, where yet a ray of 
the setting sun lingered, placed a fuotstool before it, 
then went to brighten the fire a little. 


Kate sank into the chair and leaned back a mo- | 
ment, closing her eyes. It was very comfortable; | 


but the instinct of doing something was not so easily 


bundle of work which she had brought home. 
“Here are two dozen gentlemen’s neck-ties to 
make, and three pairs of linen shirts. And here are 


six linen napkins to have a large initial worked in | 


them.” 


‘Well, let them go till to-morrow,” her mother | 


work and get a good evening’s sewing done, and 
Kate never allowed her mother to sew in the even- 
ing. if she could help it 

Kate did not know how she undressed and got into 
bed. She war asleep before her head touched the 
pillow. It seemed then that she had passed but a 
few minutes in unconsciousness, when she began to 
dream, not any clear and tangible dreams, but mere- 
ly a dim representation of something like her walk 
home. She was walking through gorgeous autumn 
woods, with an Indian summer sky overhead, and a 


lazy, perhaps. I’ve been dawdling all the way home, "Sapper over after a fashion, Mrs. Varney cont her 
and now, mother, [’m going to rest till it shall be daughter to bed, for two reasons; first, because Kate 
time to go to work to-morrow morning. I’m not needed to go; second, because she wanted to go to 


| rustling beneath her feet. Sometimes this rustling 
to be put asleep. She roused herself and opened a | 








was only of fading leaves, sometimes it was rich 
robes that trailed about her feet. She turned her 
face over her shoulder and looked back, as ladies 
sometimes do, to see their drapery following them, 
like the wake of a ship when it sails. 

** Black velvet embroidered in gold would be splen- 
did!’ thought the sleeper. And as she thought, the 


said, gently taking the work from her, but laying out | leaves changed to a rich, shadowy length of black 


a piece to begin on herself that evening. 
Again Kate’s head dropped back against the chair, 


velvet, with embossed flowers and leaves of gold that 
flung many a glittering tendril up the skirt, and 


and her eyes closed, and her hands folded themselves drovped with heavy roses at the hem. This gor- 
listlessly in ber lap. As her mother went noiselessly | geous length trailed after her feet as she walked, and 


about, she kept glancing at that face against the 
chair-cushion, and as she looked, the sadness and 
anxiety that had been in her heart for many a day 
sharpened to a terrible fear. The light in Kate Var- 
ney’s eyes was enough to dazzle one to the pallor of 
her face, to its thinness and heaviness; but that light 
hidden behind closed lids, all the ravages of the last 
five years were startlingly manifest. Kate looked to 
be thirty, and she looked sick, Mrs. Varney’s heart 
sank within her. What was to be the end of this? 
But for the habit of self-control which she had learn- 
ed in a bitter experience of life, she could have 
groaned aloud. The child to whom she had given 
life, and who had a right to expect happiness at her 
hands, she had made a drudge of -most unwillingly 
made her 80, it was true; but that did not alter the 
fact. 

*O, if we were both safe dead!” she muttered 
with quivering lips. 

This room of theirs was a pleasant one, facing the 
south, warm and sunny, ani prettily furnished, 
thanks to more prosperous days. Just back of it 
were two smaller rooms, one for store and cook-room, 
the other a bedroom. Rather snug quarters, but 
sufficient, when kept in order, as they always were, 
by Mrs. Varney. 

Now she softly drew out a little round table and 
set it for tea, taking unusual pains. The cloth was a 
pretty plaid of red and white, freshly ironed, with 
sharp, even folds. The dishes were also the remains 
of more prosperous days, some well-kept china of 
delicate whiteness. In spite of their poverty, they 
had beld on to their little store of silver. Now Mrs. 
Varney looked at it and calculated how much money 
it would bring. She could keep six tea-spoons and 
two large spoons, replacing the rest with plated ware, 
and from the sale of the real silver get money enough 
to give Kate a week’s rest. The girl would never 
consent to the sale, she knew; but the mother re- 
solved to make it without consulting her. She would 
go in town the next day with a sample of the silver, 
and see what she could get for it, and Kate should 
know nothing about it till the sale was made. The 
mother tried to get a ray of sunshine out of this re- 
solve. She reckoned how rich she was likely to be, 
and what she would do with her riches. In the first 
place, Kate should have anew pair of bonnet-strings, 
to freshen up her bonnet a little, and then she should 
have a pair of rubber boots against the wet weather 
and snows, and lastly, she should have a new water- 
proof cloak, to take the place of her thin and shabby 
shawl. The poor woman wiped her tears away, and 
tried to think how pleased her daughter would be 
with these additions to her toilet. There would be 
yet quite a little sum left, after these purchases. She 
would hire a seat in the mecting-house near, and 
Kate should no lounger have to complain that she was 
obliged to live like a heathen. Then, with what was 
yet lett, she could buy their winter coal and wood, 
and that would take one great lvad off their minds. 

So pleasant did this prospect seem, that Mrs. Var- 
ney went about almost cheerfully, and when supper 
was ready, added an extra pinch of tea to their 
economical mess, and even ventured to put on a sau- 
cer of their last jar of preserves. 

** Come, Casey,” she said, then. ‘ Tea is ready.” 

Casey did not stir. 

** Come, Casey!’’ her mother said again, in a louder 
voice. 

Still the girl took no notice. She was sitting with 
her head dropped sideways as far as it could hang 
without her falling over, and buried in as sound a 
sleep as could well be, her breathing slow and faint, 
her tace pale, her whole look one of utter exhaustion. 

** Mercy, how she does look!” her mother exclaim- 
ed, in alarm, and, taking her by the arm, wakered 
her. 

Kate was stupid at first, but after a little while, 
started awake. 

* Dear me!” she said, confusedly, ‘‘ have I been 
asleep? I was so tired. I mean to go to bed as 
soon as supper.” 

She sat up to the table and tried to eat, but seemed 
to have little appetite. 

“All I want is sleep, I think,” she said. ‘I never 
did feei so sleepy in my life.” 

* Do you feel sick?” her mother asked. 

** No, only sleepy,’’ replied the girl, her eyes almost 
closing as she spoke. 





she smiled to see it. It was very beautiful. 

“ Bat a garnet silk with silver-colored stripes would 
be lovely,” she thought, then. ‘The garnet stripes 
should be wrought with garnet-colored flowers, and 
the silver stripes should have raised white velvet 
leaves.”’ 

Even as she thought, the dusky Lyons velvet be- 
gan to shine and rustle, and presently, even as she 
had pictured it, the magnificent brocade rustled 
glowingly behind her. She smiled again as she looked. 
It was more beautiful than the other. But while 
she smiled, there came a change. It was no more 
long and lustrous folds of a dress, it crumbled into 
autumn leaves. Well, she had known all the time 
it would happen so, and that her fine fancies were 
only dreams. The real truth was that she was Kate 
Varney, poor and tired, going home through the 
woods with a bundle of work in her hand, or half 
asleep in her chair, or in bed, she could scarcely tell 
which—but certainly trying to cheat and please her- 
self with splendid fancies as utterly frail as bubbles. 
But that was better than worrying, and she tried to 
call back the glittering illusions, refusing to puzzle 
her brain as to where she was, whether walking, or 
in her chair, orin bed. Presently she concluded that 
she was walking, and again the silly fancy of a dress 
came up; no longer leaves, but a real dress, dazzling 
this time. She found herself draped in lustreless 
violet-colored silk that rewinded her of the pale 
mists that she could see at that season in recesses of 
the woods, and hanging about hill-tops, and in hol- 
lows; and all about this dreamy tabric ran little 
crinkling flowers of the mest brilliant scarlet, cut 
into deep points that were shaped like teaves. The 
scarlet was not unvarying; sometimes it ran into 
orange or yellow, sometimes to crimson or to russet. 
But the deeper shades only seemed meant to throw 
out the others in more brilliant relief. The same 
vivid colors were grouped on her neck and arms, on 
her shoulders, running across her bosom in a line 
like a chain of lightning petrified; she knew that 
they were mingled in her dark hair, and hung down 
among its loose locks. 

‘Tam as gay as you,” she said, smilingly, to the 
maple trees. 

To her surprise, they replied, rather loftily: 

**Not quite, my dear. Besides, we do not keep our 
gorgeous apparel to trail in the earth; we hold it 
aloft, and when we cast it down, we never take it up 
again.” 

To be sure, what they said was very true. She 
looked and marked how they wound gay garlands 
avout their heads, necks and shoulders, sweeping 
their whole bodies about with gorgeous drapery, but 
walked with bare brown feet on the moist, rich earth, 
It seemed the correct thing to do, now she observed, 
and she began to gather her own dress up to be like 
them, walking faster to keep up. For the trees were 
really walking, and that very fast, and it made her 
dizzy to see them, they were so many, and their 
leaves rustled so loudly, and the bare brown feet and 
legs of them were in such a confused crowd all to- 
gether. What should she do if they should take a 
notion to run in the road and get in her way? She 
would have to go on, cr they would run over her, 
and how could she help getting entangled with them? 
It was very uncomfortable. 

Other fancies dropped in at intervals of perfect un- 
consciousness. Some one was standing over her; 
she heard voices; then all faded again. After awhile 
some one touched her; it would seem as though she 
had fallen, and they tried to raise her. Then again 
all was forgotten, and she knew only that she slept, 
or she slept so heavily that she knew nothing. 

It might have been almost any length of time, for 
she could keep no count, when again she seemed to 
half waken. O, bow weak she was! She had slept 
80 soundly that her little strength was quite exhaust- 
ed. The perspiration was standing on her face, and 
her hands were wet with it. She lay with her eyes 
shut, and wondered if it were not almost morning. 
She dreaded to get up and go to work again. It 
seemed impossible to do so; it seemed impossible to 
lift her eyelids, even. She did manage to put out 
her hand to see if her mother was in b d, and found 
that she was alone. Then it must be time to get up. 
She felt, moreover, a light upon her clused eyelids, 
and knew tbat if she should raise them, she would 
see broad daylight. But how could she get up? 
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TRE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











There was the sound of some one moving softly to 
and fro in the sitting-room—her mother, trying not 
to wake her, she knew—and once in awhile a car- 
riage passed by the house, signs that the day was 
pretty well along. Too weary to sigh, she let her 
lids unclose a little of themselves, just a line, to see 
not toomuch. What she saw was the door into the 
sitting-room partly open, and a yellow sunbeam ly- 
ing on the threshold. How came that sunbeam 





there at such atime? It came through a western | 
window, and so, of course, must be sunset. Couli it ; 
be that she had only been asleep a second, and had | 
dreamed all that nonsense in the time, and that this | 
little yellow ray was the same that she had stepped | 
into as she came in to go to bed? She had heard of 
such things. The sun had then scarcely moved an 

inch. It was strange, but it was pleasant; fur in that 
case, she had the whole night before her to sleep in. 

That was the reason she did not feel any more rested, 

since in truth she was not restedatall. But just the 
surpt ise of it kept her from going to sleep again; and 

presently, as she stared blankly with half-open eyes, 

she was aware that that bit of sunlight made a very 

bright reflection on her bed. Lazily withdrawing 

her glance to that, she perceived that she was not 

awake, but was merely dreaming again. For there, 

lying over her bed, were rich stuffs such as she had 

worn in fancy a tew hours before. Close up to her 

chin, and thrown like a coverlid from side to side of 
the bed, was what seemed to be a heavily embroider- 

ed Canton crape shawl, of the most delicate cream- 

color, rough with roses and birds that glistened like 

silver. Just below this lay a trail of black brocade, 

and twined with that, a lustrous silk of a deep gar- 

net color, and another shawl, of vivid scarlet, was 

thrown over the foot of the bed. Ona chair near by 

lay a pair of exquisite little bronze slippers, worked 

in white, and a gay feather fan, and a pile of white 

Indian embroideries, and laces, and a set of ivory 

chessmen just peeping out of a sandal-wood box. 

Her vision was so real, that she even noticed that the 

king cf the white men was standing on his head, 

having, apparently, been capsized when trying to 

step over a red castle. All about the room were 

wonderful things—ornaments on the bureau, some- 

thing on every chair, the table piled with fancy 

boxes. The little room was as gay as a Turkish 

bazaar. Altogether it was a very pleasant dream, 

and Kate was wondering whether she would wake if 
she should get up to see what was in those boxes on 

the table, when a movement in the outer room at- 

tracted her attention in that direction. A soft step 

crossed the room, and her mother’s face appeared at 

the door. Of course in such a dream Kate would not 

expect her mother’s face to look as she had seen it 

this many a day, and it did not. It looked as though 

the sunbeam on the threshold bad started up and 

filled those bright eyes and played about those smil- 

ing lips. But the smile and the light flickered, and 

seemed as though near upon tears. 

“How are you, Casey?” asked her mother, in a 
soft, breathless tone, leaving the door wide open be- 
hind her, so that the full sunset light poured in, and 
played over the gay draperies and trinkets, just as it 
would in real life. 

It doesn’t seem necessary to answer to questions 
put to us in our dreams; but after waiting a little 
while, Kate said, mechanically: 

‘** Pretty well, I thank you,” and looked past her 
dream of a mother into her dream of the sitting- 
room. Everything there was the same as reality, 
except the same additions that had been made to the 
bedroom. She saw the table set as if for tea, with 
their own china and all their silver, and some be- 
sides—new, glittering knives, and a tea-service. But 
they had never had such a basket of rare fruit as she 
saw there, or such cake, and again the chairs were 
full of all sorts of beautiful new things, and she saw 
new books in rich bindings, and caught a glimpse of 
two new pictures on the walls. 

“Do you feel like getting up, dear?” asked her 
dream of a mother. 

“Perhaps,” said Kate, presently, not knowing- 
what to say. ‘‘ How long have I been asleep?” 

“You have had a long sleep,” was the reply. 
* You were thoroughly exhausted, and slept so that 
I was almost afraid. After you had slept all night 
and part of the forenoon, I sent for a doctor; but he 
said that there was no danger. Only give you alittle 
wine, and let you sleep. So we got you to swallow 
some wine, and then you dropped off again, without 
knowing anything about it. Do you feel better?” 

Sure enough. Kate glanced at the little stand at 
the head of her bed, and there stood a purple wine- 
bottle, and a glass with a little wine in it, and a 
wonderful silver teaspoon that she never had seen 
before. 

‘*T’d rather not wake up,” she said, presently. 

“Bat have you no questions to ask me?” her 
mother persisted, touching her forehead with a cool 
but trembling hand that felt very much like a real 
hand. 

‘Don’t touch me, please,” said Kate, very softly. 
** I don’t want to wake up.” 

‘* But suppose that it was a reality,” her mother 
said, joyfully, but with tears. “Suppose that all 
these things you see were no dream, but real?” 

Kate looked at her mother. How in the world did 
she know that her daughter was dreaming? And 
what a real look she had! Everything just as usual, 
except that joy in the face. 

‘My dear,” Mrs. Varney exclaimed, in alarm, 
* how strangely you look! Don’t you know me?” 

At that, Kate began to see that something was 
really the matter. She started up and looked about. 





She took hold of the gay finery on the bed, and it 


did not turn in her bands to autumn leaves; she put 
her hands to her head, she rubbed her eyes, yet still 
the vision stayed. Her mother saw and understood 
her trouble. 

“My dear child,” she said, soothingly, yet*in a 


; tremulous voice, “your dreams are all come true. 


Your troubles and labors are over. There was but 
one way in which we could be made rich, and that is 
the way in which we are richer than mere money 
could make us, rich in protection, in love, in all help 
henceforth.” 

The last words were sobbed out, and Mrs. Varney 
finished with her face in her hands. And as she 
spoke, there was a step in the outer room, and a tall 
man appeared at the threshold, catching the sunlight 
all over him, from his feet to the crown of his gray 
bead. 

“Father!” cried out Kate Varney, wide awake for 
one instant; and the next she seemed to go out like 
@ candle. 

Opening her eyes again, not long after, she found 
herself supported by both father and mother. 

The story was soon told. Mr. Varney had been at 
first discouraged by ill luck, had put off writing till 
he should have better news to communicate, and 
when at length he had written, they had moved, and 
did not get his letters. Disappointed at getting no 
answer from them, he had concluded that they were 
punishing him for his long silence, and in the resent- 
ment caused by this thought, he had again ceased 
writing. Besides, he was then eagerly piling up gold, 
and pleased himself with thinking that he would sur- 
prise, and please, and punish them, all at once; the 
only punishment he meant, that scriptaral one of 
heaping coals of fire upon their heads. 

Now, when he learned what they bad suffered, the 
coals descended upon his own, instead, and not on 
his head only, but on his heart. 

Mr. Varney had come home a rich man, with 
trunks full of gold, and ail sorts of foreign curiosities 
and elegances for his wife and daughter. 

“ But I don’t half believe it, yet,” Kate said, three 
months after, as they went into their beautiful new 
house in the city. “ Every moment I expect to wake 
up aud find it all an Indian-Summer dream.” 

A close observer might guess that it was not all 
gold, nor even her father’s return, that gave the girl 
her happy face. But of that we have nothing to say 
here, except to hint that we could have a fourth 
character in our story if we wanted to, but are satis- 
tied with three. “There’s luck in odd numbers, 
says Rory O’More.’’ 
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NORWEGIAN PEASANT COSTUME. 

All visitors to the Hardanger who love the pictur- 
eeque will be pleased at the brilliancy and the variety 
of the costumes. Every valley, and almost every 
village, has its distinguishing dress, to which the 
peasants cling with almost a superstitious tenacity. 
Our servants frequently expressed their great sur- 
prise that the same dress should in England be worn 
by the inhabitants of “different valleys,” aud could 
hardly believe that the ladies ot our party were close 
relations, and yet could wear dresses of a ditferent 
cut and fashion. It seems, too, as if there were 
something half repulsive to their minds in the idea 
that unmarried girls should wear the same kind of 
bonnet as a married woman. Among the peasants, 
the cap is one of the chief glories of matronhvood; 
and the maiden must bind her hair with the snood, 
or cover it with a simple kerchief. The linen caps 
are the most striking articles of the costume. They 
are spread on frames and buards, twisted into horns, 
rolled into turbans, and adorned with every possible 
combination of frills, gophering, and mysteries of fine 
needlework, according to the antique fashions of the 
various communities. Some resemble the high caps 
of the Normandy country folk, which have never 
changed their shape since the days of Hrolf the Gan- 
ger; others breught to our minds the quaintly-curved 
‘* faldur,” or headdress which is worn on grand oc- 
casions by the ladies of Iceland, At one village near 
Rosendal, we were received by an old lady in green 
bodice with scarlet sleeves, scarlet stockings, anid 
bright blue skirt and hanging belt. At another 


place, a pretty farmeress was making hay among the ; 


laborers in a skirt of white linen, with a bodice of 
scarlet and belt of apple-green, her face being shaded 
from the sun by the high starched cap, as large as a 
parasol. Of course these tine clothes are not usually 
worn on workdays by the pvorer villagers; but the 
sight on a Sunday morning was something to be ad- 
mired. The churchyard was filled with the silk- 
aproned women in their brightest and best, chatting 
with hymn-books and handkerchiefs in hand with 
the men, who looked a little shy, in their miniature 
coats, silver brooches and embroidered pantaloons. 





A MISTAKE. 

Atarecent wedding in Detroit, the bridegroom 
was called on for a song. He cheerfully promised to 
comply, and said he would give his friends a new 
version of ** Hunkadori.” On taking the paper from 
his vest pocket, it proved to be—not a slip from a 
Nhewspaper, as he had calculated, but a greenback 
which he had intended for the clergyman’s fee. Im- 
agine the bridegroom’s consternation at the trick he 
had unwittingly played on the clergyman; and 
imagine also the indignant surprise of the latter 
when he found only a new version of ‘‘ Hunkadori ” 
when he wanted some money for marketing next 
day! It is a well-known rule of etiquette for the 
marriage fee to be given and received quietly, with- 
out examination. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


NEWS. 





CARRELL remained motionless for some time gaz- 
ing at the house which Isabel Frere had entered. By 
what strange accident had she once more crossed his 
| Path in the very crisis of his destiny? The miserable 
j aspect of the street, the lateness of the hour, the 
| readiness with which she had been admitted by the 

child in rags, increased the mystery of that sudden 
. apparition. 
| He was in a kind of stupor, in which things about 
him seemed unreal. All the current of his thoughts 
had changed to wonderment at that strange meeting. 
He walked to and fro until the few shops that had 


dark. The women and children who had been loiter- 
ing about in groups, had entered their dwellings and 
shut the doors. Only afew dim lights were visible in 
windows here and there; but he lingered still, watch- 
ing the house for some further token of her presence. 

The church clocks had struck eleven befvre the 
door reopened and she issued into the street again. 
A woman, hoiding in her hand a rush-candle, ac- 
companied her to the threshold of the door, where 
her visitor bade her good-night. Carrell was near 
enough to hear the woman bless her and return her 
salutation as Isabel walked quickly away. It was 
evident that she had not observed him; but he dared 
not follow her. An irresistible curicsity, moreover, 
led him to cross the road and interrogate the woman, 
who was still locking after her visitor, while shel- 
tering the flickering light of the candle with her 
hand. 

*“ It isa late hour for a lady to walk in this neigh- 
borhood alone,” he said, addressing the woman. 
“Was there no ove to protect her on her way 
home?” 

The woman stepped back into the doorway, and 
held up the candle to survey her questioner. 

“No one but me, sir,” she replied; ‘‘and I dare 
not leave my daughter, for the doctor can’t tell any 
hour but she may die.” 

** Had the lady far to go?” 

“Not very far; but it is across the dock-gates, 
which is a lonely part, as I often think. You're a 
stranger here, sir, I see.” 

** How do you judge?” 

‘* By your not knowing the Lady in Black,” replied 
the woman. ‘Everybody knows her hereabouts, 
and indeed, sir, though it’s late, she’s not in such 
danger as one might think. Nobody ever harmed 
her yet, nor ever will, please God.” 

The woman looked pvor and miserable, but it was 
evident, from her tone and language, that she had 
been, at sometime, iv a better station. Her voice 
grew thinner and weaker as she added: 

“ Excuse me, sir, I must go. There is no one with 
my daughter now but a little child.” 

* Stay one moment,” said Carrell, as he laid his 
hand upon her arm with an abruptness which star- 
tled ber. “I knew this lady once, though she has, 
perhaps, forgotten me. I am anxious to learn why 
she is in mourning.” 

‘*No one knows, sir. Some say it is on account of 
trouble that happened to her once; but I think it is 
only because it is quiet and respectable, and suits her 
way of lite. You see, she goes about much in this 
poor part, where ladies in fine clothes are not often 
seen.” 

‘* But why does she walk alone?” 

**Q, for that matter, very few would care to go 
where she goes. You see, her pleasure is to help 
poor people, particularly those who have sick chil- 
dren, and nv one else to nurse them. But fur her, 
many a one would have died, fir the parish wont 
help much, if you have a bit of pride, and don't like 
to go into the workhouse; and how can a pvor moth- 
er nurse a sick child properly, when she has to work 
all day for bread?” 
| To be sure—to be sure,” said her questioner, im- 
| patiently; “but does the lady spend all her time in 

this way?” 
| “All, sir. Day and night, as I may say, she works 
. for us poor folks. I wish you could hear my daugh- 
| ter talk of her; but she is asleep now.” 

“Then it was to visit your sick daughter that she 
came here to-night?” 

** Yes sir; ste always has done since my child has 
been so bad, though the lady is obliged to come late 
now, for she has much todo in this way. It would 
do you good indeed to see the poor child’s eyes 
brighten up when sbe comesin. 1 raise her a bit in 
the bed, and she sits up awhile till she feels tired, and 
then she sleeps so well that it seems to give her life 
again.” 

The woman paused and held the door, as if anx- 
ious to go; but Carrell still hesitated. 

“ Forgive me fur detaining you,” he said, “but I 

am interested in your story of this lady's life. I am 
fortunately able to aid a little in her good work.” 
He drew out his purse, and placed some money in 
; the woman’s hand. ‘ This will, perhaps, enable you 
' to spare a little time to attend to your child,” he 
added. 
; ‘The woman looked at the coin and then at the 
stranger, as if bewildered by her sudden good for- 
tune. Afier an efiort to thank him, she raised her 
apron to her eyes and began to cry. 








still remained open were closed and the street was — 


“Life has matter enough for tears,” said her bene- 
factor. “Calm yourself, and tell me more about 
this good lady. Did she not marry a rich man some 
time since? An officer in the army, I think, was to 
have been her husband.” 

“O, no sir,” replied the woman. ‘The gossips 
said she was going to marry the nephew of a lord; 
but it was idle talk. She is still Miss Frere; and as 
for riches, 1 can arswer that she has none.” 

**And does she do all this good without money?” 

**O yes; and it is easy enongh to her, for she does 
not mind trouble, and when poor people talk of grati- 
tude she tells them that she labors for her own peace 
| of mind, and is well paid by that for all she does, 
: Poor thing, she hardly knows the want of money, fur 
‘none of us would like her to know how we pinch 
| sometimes.” 

The woman ceased, but he felt a singular fascina- 
tion in lingering there. It had been iong since he 
had been able to take interest in a simple narrative 
of gooduess such as that with which the poor moth- 
| er of the sick child hai iously touched hia, 
Every word of her story had sunk into his heart, 
thrilling him with astrange delight. His imagina- 
tion dwelt on her sketch of the Lady in Black, until 
he seemed to know in that moment every action of 
her lite. Was this the woman whom he had pic- 
tured to himself without pity for hia sufferings, 
giving credence to the calamnies of his enemies, in- 
different to the fact that it was the accident of their 
acquaintance which had directed attention to his 
hiding-place and brought upon him the miseries 
which he had endured? He seemed to have been 
living in a dream from which he had but just 
awakened. 

**T may possibly see you again,” he said. ‘ Your 
child will need your presence now.” 

** May I tell the lady your name?” asked the wo- 
man. ‘She will be pleased to know that a triend of 
hers has helped us.”’ 

“It would be useless,” he answered. “My ac- 
quaintance is but slight, and my name would not be 
known toher. Say only, if you please, that one who 
had lost even the sense of what is generous and good, 
was moved by her example to do one unselfish act. 
Good-night.” 

The woman looked at him in wonderment as she 
returned his salutation; but her visitor walked 
briskly away, and was svon out of sight. 

He wandered on that night through street after 
street as before. He took little note of distance or of 
time. 

The events of the last two days—his visit to By- 
fleet, his lonely ride to Pirbright, his discovery of his 
rival and Laura Stapleton in the wood, his angry 
altercation with Gray at the banking-house, his in- 
terview with Cousins, and his engagement with him 
for the morrow—astill haunted his memory; but in- 
distinctly, like things of a time long gone by. 

He had no heart to return to his lodging that night. 
Day began to dawn bright, and cool, and clear, as he 
found himself in the open country. The dew lay 
heavily on the grass, and hung thick in the webs 
upon the hedges, and settled in silvery drops in the 
hollow of leaves. As the light increased, all nature 
seemed to glitter in the level raysof the sun. Peo- 
ple were astir even at that early hour—mechanics 
carrying bundles, going to their work; poor women 
on their way to lavor in the fields; wen leading 
horses drawing farm-carts, which luabered* and rat- 
tied on the dusty road. Beside a bushy common, 
which seemed to be a clearing on the border of a 
wood, some men were working in a saw-pit, and he 
lingered there t» waich them. The pit was formed 
rudely, and evidently fur a temporary purpose. A 
huge elm, that had been felled and lopped close to 
the spot, was laid across it, and the men were busily 
engaged in cutting it lengthways. Carrell sat upon 
another trunk near by, to beat the dust from his 
shoes, and rest for awhile. A sharp terrierdog who 
was lying upon the men’s jackets on the ground, 
snapped and growled at the intruder, bat soon coiled 
himself up again, as if satistied of bis power to pro- 
tect the property of his masters. 

The meu’s work was har; but both wrie singing 
cheerfully. The huge saw rose and fell, and cut deep- 
er and deeper into the line marked out for their 
guidance. The busy sound, and the cheery voices 
of the men were soothing. Carrell thought of the 
days when he had earned his living by labor even 
harder than theirs, and when even under persecu- 
tion he had kept a cheerful temper. The life of sel- 
fishness and intriguing in which he had lived for 
some time, seemed to him a feverish faucy that had 
distressed his waking hours, like the uncouth forms 
which had gathered round him in his old fits of de- 
spondency. He would gladly at that moment have 
exchanged the empty honor he had won by meaus #0 
base, for a life of honest labor such as theirs. 

The men bad breakfasted on hunches of bread, and 
tea, which a woman had brought them in a tin bottle; 
and the sun was high in the heavens before Carrell 
rose and wenton his way. He could hear the rip- 
ping noise of the saw and the sound of their voices 
long after he had left them. His rest had refreshed! 
him; the contemplation of their cheerful labor bard 
calmed the excitement of bis brain; the bright day- 
light and the signs of life and industry about him 
had dispelled the gloomy thoughts of the night 
before. 

A longing to free himself from all his recent con- 
nections, and to seek in a new sphere fur some honest 








him. His envy and jealousy of Gray, his evil deter- 
mination to betray him to Cuusins in exchange for 





his own safety, and for the gratifivation of his malig- 


path of indastry, grew stronger and stronger within | 
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| nant passions, seemed to have vanish: 
| N | darkness of that night, and left no trace. 
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)| which had possessed him for awhile. + 
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| with the awakening of a better spirit | 

| forever. 

| ¢ The scenes in which he bad borne a | 
the last few months, were crowded in | 

like the history ofa lifetime, All the hor 

had endured in the old days of bis strug 

tence, seemed to him as pothing compar 

degradation in which he had so lately ros 

The world had treated him harshly, m: 

had driven him to despair; bat be reme 

the kindneasses which he had received fro: 

the simple honesty and goodness of Sted 

wife; the rough compassion of the soktk 
been compelled by their duty to shoot him 

he resisted; the dangerous service rend: 

the unknown band that bad aided bis: 
the guard-ward. Even Gridloy’s tender 

him in the darkest hours of his desponde: 
him once more, For what, he thought, ! 
man done but succumb to the evil influen 
ins, into whose power he himself bad b 
brink of falling? He knew well the terr 

Cousins exercised over those who were de 
him, and how weak the unhappy lawyer 
sist him. He remembered that he himselt 
the old man to be a epy, and had corrupt 
ple nature by his selfish maxims, “ My) 
was just,” he murmured; “I have sown 
yet I wondered at the fruit.” 

He had determined to fly. His plans « 
formed. He would disappear from the ae 
had grown so hateful in his eyes, and wor 
make amends for the wrong» that he had 
by a life of honest industry in some obsou- 
where there would yet be a hope of esca 
tion. The thought itself filled him wit! 
to which he had long been a stranger. P 
pow no terrors in his eyes as compare 
prospect of returning to that atmosphere 
and intrigue into which the accident o' 
patronage bad thrown him. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


MORE LIGHT. 





It was afternoon when Carrell retur: 
chambers with the intention of making ‘ 
parations for flight. He wrote a letter to : 
be posted when his plans were complete: 
he informed that intriguing money-lenu 
had considered his proposal, and bat 
rather to abandon his position than to ! 
instrument of bis designs. To Gray he w: 
er letter, in which he renounced his partn-: 
informed him of bis intention to quit the li’ 
he had lately engaged. He expressed rep: 
persecution to which he had long subjects 
asked forgiveness for the part that he b 
.\ Finally be exhorted him to make efforts - 
ting himself from those dishonorable tran 
which his attachment to Laura Staplet— 
volved him. 

Having made these preparations, and pv’ © 
in a box and port , such valaabl 
be easily carried, he went out again, and 
the porter the rent of bis chambers, with - 
tion that it was his intention to relinguis! 

“The old man who attends on you,” sa 
ter, ‘‘ has been here every day, sir. He # 
anxious for your return.” 

Carrell knew he meant Gridley. 

“ When was he last bere?” he asked. 

“ Ouly this morning,” replied the porter 
is always here, for that matter, except in‘ 
of the day, when, I think, be has basi 
where ” 

“Did he ask for me?” inquired Carrell. 

**He does nothing else when you + 
home,” said the porter. “ Only last night 
looked ont of her window, and saw him wr 
against the bar. He's about the patiente 
we ever knew. It was past midnight © 
goodness knows how much longer he sta; 

Carrell was surprised at this informatio’ 
long has he been accustomed to do thir” 
quired, 

“As long aa you have been here, sir,” : 
man. “He never goes to your chamber 
knows you are there; bat he haen’t ofter 
late. Between you and me,” added the 
confidential whisper, as he tapped his | 
farther token of his meaning, “1 think U 
tleman is a little wrong bere.” 

“ Why so?” 

“You see,” replied the porter, “ he’s v 
o idea, and that is a sort of lanacy—a mon 
people call it.” 

** What idea is that?” 

“Well,” replied the porter, “it seems 
himeelf a sort of protector of yours, sir—* 
my missis thinks, He told ber yesterds 
thought something murt have bappened t 
that he should never see you again. He »: 
depressed, and said be feared it was bis 
then he sat down in a chair in the lodge 
began to moan and rock himself to and fro 
ish way.” 

“ Poor Gridley,” said Carrell; “ he les 
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nant passions, seemed to have vanished with the 
darkness of that night, and left no trace. His sudden 
passion for Laura Stapleton, his blind worship of a 
woman whom he knew to be worldly and selfish, 
appeared to him now only as a kind of madness 
which had possessed him for awhile. Such a love 
was only possible in one as base as he had been; 
with the awakening of a better spirit it had gone 
forever. 

The scenes in which he had borne a part during 
the last few months, were crowded in his memory 
like the history ofa lifetime. All the horrors that he 
had endured in the old days of his struggle for exis- 
tence, seemed to him as nothing compared with the 
degradation in which he had so lately rested content. 
The world had treated him harshly, men’s cruelty 
had driven him to despair; but he remembered now 
the kindnesses which he had received from strangers; 
the simple honesty and goodness of Stedman and his 
wife; the rough compassion of the soldiers who had 
been compelled by their duty to shoot him down when 
he resisted; the dangerous service rendered him by 
the unknown hand that had aided his escape from 
the guard-ward. Even Gridley’s tenderness towards 
him in the darkest hours of his despondency touched 
him once more. For what, he thought, had the old 
man done but succumb to the evil influence of Cous- 
ins, into whose power he himself had been on the 
brink of falling? He knew well the terrorism which 
Cousins exercised over those who were dependent on 
him, and how weak the unhappy lawyer was to re- 
sist him. He remembered that he himself bad taught 
the old man to be a spy, and had corrupted his sim- 
ple nature by his selfish maxims. ‘My punishment 
was just,” he murmured; “I have sown evil, and 
yet I wondered at the fruit.” 

He had determined to fly. His plans were already 
formed. He would disappear from the scenes which 
had grown so hateful in his eyes, and would strive to 
make amends for the wrorgs that he had committed, 
by a life of honest industry in some obscure position, 
where there would yet be a hope of escaping detec- 
tion. The thought itself filled him with a pleasure 
to which he had long been a stranger. Poverty had 
now no terrors in his eyes as compared with the 
prospect of returning to that atmosphere of plotting 
and intrigue into which the accident of Cousins’s 
patronage bad thrown him. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
MORE LIGHT. 


It was afternoon when Carrell returned to his 
chambers with the intention of making hasty pre- 
parations for flight. He wrote a letter to Cousins, to 
be posted when his plans were completed, in which 
he informed that intriguing money-lender that he 
had considered his proposal, and bad determined 
rather to abandon his position than to become the 
instrument of his designs. To Gray he wrote a long- 
er letter, in which he renounced his partnership, and 
informed him of bis intention to quit the life in which 
he had lately engaged. He expressed regret for the 
persecution to which he had long subjected him, and 
asked forgiveness for the part that he had played. 
Finally he exhorted him to make efforts for extrica- 
ting himself from those dishonorable transactions in 
which his attachment to Laura Stapleton had in- 
volved him. 

Having made these preparations, and put together, 
in a box and portmanteau, such valuables as could 
be easily carried, he went out again, and left with 
the porter the rent of his chambers, with an intima- 
tion that it was his intention to relinquish them. 

“The old man who attends on you,” said the por- 
ter, ‘‘ has been here every day, sir. He seemed very 
anxious for your return.” 

Carrell knew he meant Gridley. 

* When was he last bere?” he asked. 

“Only this morning,” replied the porter. ‘But he 
is always here, for that matter, except in the middle 
of the day, when, I think, he has business some- 
where.” 

“Did he ask for me?” inquired Carrell. 

*He does nothing else when you don’t come 
home,” said the porter. ‘ Only last night my missis 
looked out of her window, and saw him waiting there 
against the bar. He’s about the patientest old man 
we ever knew. It was past midnight then; and 
goodness knows how much longer he stayed there.” 

Carrell was surprised at this information. ‘How 
long has he been accustomed to do this?” he in- 
quired. 

“As long as you have been here, sir,” replied the 
man. “He never goes to your chambers until be 
knows you are there; but he hasn’t often waited so 
late. Between you and me,” added the man in a 
confidential whisper, as he tapped his forehead in 
farther token of his meaning, ‘‘I think the old gen- 
tleman is a little wrong here.” 

“ Why 80?” 

“You see,” replied the porter, “he’s got a fixed 
idea, and that is a sort of lunacy—a monomania, as 
people call it.” 

** What idea is that?” 

“Well,” replied the porter, “it seems he thinks 
himself a sort of protector of yours, sir—at least, so 
my missis thinks. He told her yesterday that he 
thought something must have happened to you, and 
that he should never see you again. He seemed very 
depressed, and said he feared it was his fault; and 
then he sat down in a chair in the lodge here, and 
began to moan and rock himself to and tro in a child- 
ish way.” 

“Poor Gridley,” said Carrell; “ he is very weak, 











but he means well. Send him to me if he comes to- 
day.” 

“ Very good, sir,” said the man. ‘ He’s sure to be 
here before long, if I know anything of his ways.” 

The porter’s unexpected information on the sub- 
ject of Gridley’s anxiety for his safety had reawak- 
ened Carrell’s regard for the old man. It was en- 
tirely inconsistent with Cousins’s account of his 
treachery. It was possible that he had been de- 
ceived, and done his poor patient friend an injustice. 
And yet how else could Cousins have obtained that 
exact information about the marks which he bore 
about him? Gridley had constantly attended him; 
had frequently found him sleeping, and had had 
many opportunities for that prying which Cousins 
had alleged so plausibly. There was no one else in 
the circle of their acquaintance who would have been 
likely to make such a discovery. It was hard to 
believe that the old man had not been the author of 
that cruel injury; but the solicitude that he had 
shown, and which even the porter and his wife had 
remarked, would at least show his regret and sor- 
row; for it was impossible to doubt his sincerity. 
All was now prepared for flight; but Carrell lingered 
still, listening, as he so often had done before in their 
poor lodging in Marylebone, for the old man’s foot- 
steps. 

It was nearly dusk before he arrived. Cousins 
had despatched him that afternoon on an errand, 
which had occupied him long beyond the usual hour 
of his departure; but the old man lost no time in 
hastening to the gate in Vigo street, where he learn- 
ed with joy that his friend had returned. 

The old man hurried along the passage till he 
came to the chamber which Carrell occupied, and 
kuocked faintly on the wainscot. Carrell opened the 
docr quickly to that well-known summons, 

**O dear,” said the old man, ‘‘ I wish I had known 
you had been going for so long; but it’s no matter 
now I[ see you safe. How cheertul you look. 1 fan- 
cied you had gone in the country. May I sit 
down?” 

© Of course,” said Carrell. “Ihave to thank you 
for kind ing uiries, Gridley.” 

“0,” said the old man, with a slight confusion, 
“have they told you? That was nothing; but I 
own I was anxious, for I never knew you so long 
away before. But it is of no consequence. 1 know I 
am foolish, and take alarm at trifles; that is my way. 
We can’t all be strong and brave, I suppose.” 

The old man’s simple talk touched Carrell deeply. 
He rejoiced that he had waited for his return, for all 
doubts that Cousins’s accusations had been a mere 
ruse now vanished from his mind. 

“ Not stropg and brave, perhaps,” said Carrell; 
“but we may be kind and thoughtful fur each other, 
if we do not willfully shut our hearts against all that 
is human—all that makes the miseries of life en- 
durable.” 

The old man looked up in wonderment. 

* How you have changed,” he said. ‘“ But I knew 
you were in better spirits the moment I entered. 
Now, I'll tell you a secret,” he continued. ‘I have 
looked forward many a day to thischange. Ay, even 
when you talked so cruelly that anybody might have 
thought you harder than Cousins himself, 1 said to 
myself, ‘ His troubles have made him unfeeling; but 
wait awhile. He was never unfeeling towards me. 
By-and-by, when all this good furtune goes on in- 
creasing, and he comes to be the head of all the tirm 
in Barnardiston’s, as he will be one day, he’ll forget 
all that he’s suffered—ay, even the troubles that 
once drove him mad—and will be as kind and gen- 
erous to others as I have found him.’ Aud so I 
think you will be, for I never heard you talk like 
this before. Ah! it’s a happy change. We will have 
no more of that fretfuilness; no more of that repin- 
ing at life; no wore rejoicing over poor fulk’s troubles, 
just because we have had troubles of our own; no 
more prying about, or jealous prying into other men’s 
movements. We will live honestly and do our best, 
and care for no one’s uukindness.” 

Carrell was delighted with Gridley’s enthusiasm, 
and was in no mood to check his sudden flow of 
eloquence. 

*‘and what then?” he asked. 

*“‘ What then?” repeated the old man, rising from 
his seat in his excitement, and leaning on the back 


of a chair with one arm, while he sawed the air with | 


the other in the manner of a tavern orator—‘‘ what 


then? Why, everything then. The world will go as | 


merrily with us as a wedding-bell. As for Cousins, 


hecan’t hurt me. Idefy him. I shall be too happy . 
in my heart to take heed of his harsh words; or if he— 
should annoy me sometimes, there’s peace and es- | 


cape from his control at night. I shall be free then, 
if you’ll only let me come here, and | find you un- 
changed, and never see you drop again into those 
old fits of spleen and melancholy. But I know you 
wont. Your troubles are ended now. You will grow 


rell; ‘far better than I deserve. I knew before 
what I owed you -my life, at least. And yet I have 
done you, in thought at any rate, the cruellest in- 
justice.” 

* Done me injustice?” repeated the old man, won- 
deringly. ‘* How could you do me injustice?” 

“It is nothing,” said Carrell. “1 alluded to it 
only that you may know how little I was capable till 
now of appreciating your generosity and goodness. 
It shames me even to hint at it; but [ had been de- 
ceived, played upon, tricked by a scoundrel of a 
worse type even than that ideal to which I once 
aspired. It was Courins who slandered you, who 
poisoned my heart egainst you, so that but for an 
accident I might even now have left this place for- 
ever, and never known the crue! falsehood of which I 
was the victim.” 

**O, pray tell me more,” said Gridley. ‘ What 
did Cousins say? I am afraid | am more guilty than 
you dream of.” 

“It is enough,” said Carrell. ‘‘I am satisfied. 
Let it pass and be forgotten.” 

“No, no!” said the old man; “it is trae enough. 
O dear!” and he covered his face with his hands, 
and subbed aloud. 

** What is true?” asked his companion. “I will 
not believe it, save from your own lips. Why should 
you, who have been so faithful to the last, pry into 
secrets that I thought hidden from every eye, and 
give me into the power of a tyrant whose oppression 
you know too well?” 

{Twill tell you all about it,” cried the lawyer. 
It has troubled me for many a day—even in sleep 
sometimes. That night when I found you dying, as 
I thought, I loosened your collar, and threw open 
your shirt, to give you air, and then 1 saw what I 
had no wish to see, for I fastened your collar again 
aud hid it, never thinking, on my honor, to speak of 
it to any soul.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed Carrell. ‘‘I understand it now. 
You saw the scar of a bullet-wound and the mark of 
a letter on my breast.” 

3 dia.” 

“It is the badge of my past miseries, which I 
hoped to have forgotten,’ said Carrell, sorrowfully; 
‘* but why did you not tell me that you had seen 
these things?” 

* O, torgive me!” exclaimed the unhappy Gridley, 
as he knelt at Carreli’s feet and wrung his hands 
imploringly. “1did not dare. I knew I had let fall 
this secret in Cousins’s hearing. You remember 
that morning after, when I went to Cousins and ask- 
ed him to find you employment?” 

‘*T remember well.” 

*¢ IT had been excited by the events of that night. 
I was weak and exhausted. I diopped into my old 
habit. It was not the first time that my weakness 
had brought ruin upon those whom I had no thought 
toinjure. I had a foclish notion that it would move 
compassion in that man, and induce him to help you, 
and, so, in my drunken folly, I let out the thing I 
should have hidden.” 

“And was it after this that Cousins desired you to 
bring me to him?” 

“It was,” replied the oldman. ‘* He locked me up 
until I was more sober, and then bade me take to you 
that work as a test of your ability.” 

** 1 see the scheme now, Gridley,” he said. ‘* He 
placed me in Barnardiston’s through Skelterdale for 
no object but to make me bis spy—his instrument 
for the basest purposes. But, thank Heaven, he has 
failed. ‘There, take my hand, and with it my for- 
giveness. All will be forgotten now. I have broken 
tree from this bad life. See, here are my prepara- 
tions. ‘To-night I leave this place, never, I hope, to 
return. Hence!orth, with Heaven’s help, I will lead 
a better life, without those riches which you have 
wished me, but with something better still, an easier 
conscience, freedom from restraint, and the cou- 
sciousness of having escaped even from a lower de- 
gradation than that hateful life which I have lived 
of late.”’ 

The old man glanced nervously at the signs of 
preparation to which Carrell had pointed. 

“ Perhaps it is better,” he murmured; ‘‘ but how 
can I forgive myself for having been the cause of 
this?” 

“Come, come,” said Carrell. ‘* You have said 
there shall be no more repini g. After all, this ac- 
cident has done me no harm. It was impossible that 
Icould remain here. Help meto get away, for | 
cannot stay another night. Cousins will know of my 
flight in the morning, and he will have it in his pow- 
er to set my old enemies upon me. I shall be, I 
hope, in safety before then, though not far-otf—at 
least, at present. I can communicate with you at 
the old place, and we may yet meet under happier 
circumstances.” 

The old man trembled. 

“Will you leave me again to Cousins’s mercy?” 





rich, and riches will make you happy. You will not | he asked, imploringly. 
do as I have done—waste substance, life, everything, | ‘Unhappily, lam powerless to be)p you,” replied 


and grow reckless while indulging in a degrading 
vice. Money is useless to me. Riches would turn 


me wild again. He’s my best friend who wishes me , 


poor, if not too poor to live decently. But you will 
rise higher and higher, and make good use of wealth, 


and marry some good woman, and be happy. That ' 
will be after my time, perhaps. I am an old man, | 


and very weak, though sometimes I indulge the fan- 
cy that it will come before I die. It dves no harm to 
think so.” 

The old man passed his hand across his forehead, 
as if exhausted by his long harangue. He was breath- 
less and agitated as he sank into the chair again. 

“* You are good to me indeed, Gridley,” said Car- 


Carrell, ‘except with a little money, of which you 
' will find a memorandum in my drawer. My life can 
only be what it has hitherto been—a struggle to get 
bread while hiding in obscurity to escape trom a 
degrading punishment. It would be useless—it 
would be cruel to involve you in my misfortanes, 
The tyranny ot Cousins is odious enough; but there 
isa far worse fate even than that, to which I dare 
not expose you.” 

The old man pleaded piteously. ‘ Let me only go 
| with you,” he said, “‘ and I will beno burden, indeed 
11 will not. I'll work at something, if it be only 
| menial labor—what matters, so that I am free from 

this thraldom? I have never told you all that I have 


suffered. Many a time, when I lived alone in the 

house where you knew me first, I have looked at 

deep waters at night-time, longing to plange in and 
| escape by death trom the miseries and humiliations 
_that I had come te endure. It is bitter enough to 
| bear, even now. I was born to a better life. I in- 

herited some property and a business, which should 

have set me above the need of any man’s patronage 
| but I squandered all. I fell into an evil habit, and 
| my vice became my master. I ruined not only my- 
' self, but others. Isaw my poor wife droop, heart- 

broken, at the sight of my fall, and still I went on 
| my way. lseemed powerless to resist. By-and-by 
there came a time when all was gone; nothing was 
left me but to purchase sustenance at this man’s 
price. I did not know then the penalty that I should 
have to pay for my folly. But that is past now. I 
am a sober man. You need not fear me. I will 
serve you faithfully, and will never drink, or talk of 
these things +hich have unhappily become known 
tome. Give me but a chance of being with you. At 
the worst, we can bat part, and I will do what you 
please, I will even go back to Cousins, if it becomes 
necessary. Anything I will do, if you will bat prom- 
ise not to leave me,” 

Carrell hesitated, but it was but for a moment. 
The old man’s pleating wrung his heart. His voice 
faltered as he answered : 

“tt shall be as you wish. Indeed, I know not 
how 1 could part with you; but I shrank from this 
for your eake. We shall share our fate together, 
each doing his best for the other. If the worst 
comes, we will bear it as cheerfully as we are able.” 

The old man set to work packing another port- 
manteau with articles which could be carried. He 
worked with the glee of a child setting forth on some 
joyful holiday. When all was finished, he went out 
and called a cab, into which he conveyed the port- 
manteaus and boxes one by one, while Carrell gave 
instructions to the driver to go first to Gridley’s 
lodgings in Mary!ebone. 

The driver took the way through Park Lane. It 
vasa beautiful evening. The sun had set, and left 
the west full of rosy tints, above which the evening 
star shone out alone large and luminous, in spite of 
the lingering light. Carrell opened the windows for 
the air. A soft wind rustled the leaves upon the 
trees, and stirred them gently on the ground. The 
season was at an end, and even the unfashionable 
few who linger in town, and ride in the Row in late 
August, had passed out of the park-gates and gone 
home to dinner. But there were two late riders 
who crossed the road in front of the cab in their way 
f:om Chesterfield street to the park gates which front 
that thoroughfare. The voice ofoneof them caught 
Carrell’s ear as the cab drew up to let them pass. 
He knew it well, as he knew the light Jaugh which 
the remark of the speaker drew forth from his com- 
panion. The riders were Arthur Gray and Laura 
Stapleton, the latter of whom had returned to town 
that afternoon. It was evident that all that secrecy 
and caution which Gray had so long practised were 
now at an end, and that Gray had no longer any 
desire to conceal their acquaintance from the world. 

Carrell could see them again through the park 
railings as the cab pursued its way. Their horses 
were walking, and they were almost alone in the 
ride. Now and then they passed a spot where th: re 
was an opening in the foliage beyond them, aud 
Carrell could distinguish plainly the slender figere 
of Laura Stapleton against the cool light of the even- 
ing sky as she stooped to pat her horse upon the 
neck. Then they passed into deeper shade, and 
were soon lost to sight in the gloom beneath the 
trees. It was the last time that he was destined to 
meet them. As their figures melted into the dusk 
of the roadway, so did his relations with the Staple- 
tops and with the bank fade into the past to be for- 
gotten. 

‘*Did you remark a lady and gentleman who pass- 
ed just now on horseback, Gridley?” said Carrell, to 
his companion. 

The old man anawered that he bad observed them. 

dé‘ Mark bow Iam changed,” said Carrell. ‘ Only 
vesterday that sight would have filled me with envy 
and hatred. To-night 1 can see this with no worse 
feeling than compassion for the man who is being 
drawn deeper and deeper into sin by the fascination 
of the worthless woman by bis sie.” 

Arrived at Gridley’s indgings, the old man soon 
made into packages the tew articles of value which 
he possessed, an? having paid the landlady’s claim 
forrent, placed them onthe cab with the box and 
portman teans 

** Where to, sir?” asked the driver. 

Carrell whispered t) Gridley, * [had hardly theught 
of that in the excitement of these changes. It is too 
late to seek for lodgings to-night. The hotel, Euston 
Square,” he said to the driver. ‘ We can find a 
temporary shelter there,” remarked Carrell to his 
companion, as he entered the cab again. 

The man touched bis hat and drove sharply away, 
leaving groups of women and chikiren at doors and 
street-corners, ttaring in wonderment at the unusual 
apparition of two gentlemen in a cab, encumbered 
with much luggege, driving away at the seaside 
season from a dilapidated house in that miserable 
quarter of the town. 

[END OF BOOK I!) 





When the world has once got hold of a lie, it is as- 
tonishing how bard it is to get it out of the world. 
You beat it about the hea, till it seems to have given 
ur the ghost, and lo! the next day it is as healthy as 





ever. 
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REGENERATED SPAIN. 








BY GEORGE H COOMER. 


Old Spain shakes off her fetters, 
Her bonds asunder fall; 

The brave, warm-hearted people 
Are still the lords of all. 


The brave, warm-hearted people, 
The trampled and the low; 

Who are they but the sovereigns 
From whom all good shall grow ? 


The flerce Castilian peasant, 
The Biscayan, the Basque, 

Shall win, like Nature's monarchs, 
The simple boon they ask. 


That boon is but the freedom 
Of Nature's common air; 

The right to breathe it bravely, 
As only freemen dare. 


A boon, a right most simple, 
Our priceless gift at birth, 

But lost and faintly yielded 
To sceptred sons of earth. 


But Spain shakes off the bondage, 
The tyrant’s iron might, 

And sheds o'er furthest Europe 
Truth's warm, outreaching light. 


THREE STORMY NIGHTS. 
: CHAPTER I. 

My father held a farm near B——, jn the county of 
Wicklow. I was his eldest boy; my brother Nulan 
being about eighteen, three years my junior. My 
only living sister had married and lett us, to reside in 
Clare county, so my mother and her maid Biddy con- 

; stituted the female portion of our establishment. 





Atone and twenty what Irishman is not in love? 
Iwas ready to die off-hand for Ellen Catfey. Her 
father, a widower, had an hotel at A——. It had 
been but a shebeen; but what with folks coming into 
our parts and writing books, and other people com- 
ing to see what had been written about, the Sham- 
rock was unable to do the work required of it, so 
Caffey, by a large outlay of capital, and a vast dis- 
play of taste, managed so to enlarge his establish- 
ment that he felt justified in calling his beautifully 
whitewashed contrivance an hotel. Ellen Caffey was 
undeniably a pretty girl. People said “ the devil 
was in her brown eyes,” at which I was a little jeal- 
ous, and envied the devil his luck. Naturally my 
mother didn’t like her. 

** What for,” she’d say, ‘‘ does my boy, Miles, want 
to throw himself away on a poor thing like Ellen 
Caffay?” 

‘* Ah then, mother,” I’d reply, ‘didn’t ye tell me 
yourself everyone thought my father a fool for mar- 
1ying you?” At which I usually received a hearty 
slap on the cheek for my impudence. 

Ihad a friend named John, or, as we called him, 

Juan Kavanagh. He lived with bis uncle at a farm 
not far frem our own. His father had served with 
the British army while in the Peninsula, where he 
married a Spanish woman and settled. Young Juan 
had, at an early age, been despatched to his uncle’s 
residence in Ireland (things not going well with his 
parents in Spain), to be brought up by him as an 
acopted child. 

Juan Kavanagh’s character was one that few peo- 
ple in our parts could understand. The unthinking 
verdict of ignorance declared him proud, self-willed, 
vain, and revengeful, and what not. Yet many peo- 
ple couldn’t help liking him. PerhapsI wasone. If 
proud, it was to those for whom he had no respect. 
He would turn his back upon Mr. Donovan, our at- 
torney’s son, but would give his arm to a lame beg- 
gar, and help him a mile on his road. 

He was careless as to whom he offended. Thus it 
was that not one, except myself, of the companions 
¢ his boyhood became his man friend. He was very 

rave, and in all sports skillful—of good appearance, 
a capital singer, the best fellow in life for a spree— 
one whom strangers always admired, but without 
much bonor in his own particular circle. I believe 
people used to get jealous of him. Once or twice I 
almost was so myself, for there were times when I 
felt inferior to the tastefully-dressed, dashing young 
fellow by my side. Notwithstanding that my mother 
would sometimes say that ber buy Miles could com- 
pare with any man in the county, at which my 
father would grunt despairingly, though he couldn’t 
restrain a proud little smile tor all that. 

I never could keep a secret of my own; therefore, 
even if it had not been patent to everybody, Juan 
would have known of my love for Ellen Caffey. 

Juan was an occasional visitor at the Shamrock. 
He was tolerated, so I thought, on my account; for 
not one of my friends, excepting his own uncle, liked 
him in real earnest. Confident in my own notions, 
I always defended him, and accepted the whispers 
about his attentions to Ellen during the time I had 
once been away in Dublin as so many insinuations 
intended to shake my faith in John Kavanagh. 

It was getting on towards the end of October. We 
had been so very busy on the farm, getting in the 
late crops—as the weather showed signs of a speedy 
change for the worse—that I had not been able to 
get down to old Caffey’s for three or four days. 
Seizing my first opportunity, I dressed myself basti- 
ly one evening after coming in from the fiel!s, and 
went down to see Ellen. 





As I came in sight of the Shamrock, I, to my sur- 
prise, met Ka gh. He d a little excited, 
and to be looking everywhere but at me. 

“ Why, Juan,” said I, “‘ what are you making down 
this way?” 

‘Nothing. I wanted a line, and so I just looked 
down yonder. You’re bound there yourself then, I 
suppose?”’ 

* That’s the truth.” 

**Sbe’ll be waiting anxiously for you, I dare say.” 

** "Tis not unlikely, seeing what a time it is—” 

Juan laughed rather loudly, as he replied, some- 
what banteringly, and with a spice of sarcasm: 

**You lovers! you lovers! faith, and your hours 
are days when apart, which is just the reverse when 
you’re spliced.” 

“Plltake my chance for all that, and trust to 
Providence to make time no longer when Mrs. Miles 
Doran is by my side than it is when I’m along of 
Ellen Caffey.” 

** I give you joy of all your prospects, at least; but, 
pardon me, I am detaining you toolong. I can’t go 
back with— You’re not sorry for that. Very well— 
by-by.’’ 

And humming over the song, ‘* Lesbia hath a beau- 
tiful eye,” Juan left me. 

Although I had seen an alteration in Kavapnagh’s 
manner, it did not strike me much, untilafter events 
causing me to look back made me trace in each of 
Juan’s actions a relaticnship to his after proceedings. 
Isaw him walking rapidly away, striking the hedge 
most unmercifully, as I turned and opened Caffey’s 
door. I received as | entered a delightfully warm 
welcome from the father, and a preperly quiet, but 
apparently hearty one from the daughter. 

I had much to tell—three whole days’ adventures 
in the fielus; all about hay and potatoes, with quota- 
tions from Bray market, for the editication of old 
Caffey; and several domestic anecdotes, scch as my 
mother forgetting to salt the butter, and the destruc- 
tion of our best service by the unsteady Biddy, which 
I detailed for the particular ansusement of Ellen. 

The peat fire burnt cheerily; and as its bright glow 
was refiected on her face | pictured a little cottage 
that I could name my own, with such another bright 
little fire lighting up the smiling face of that most 
valuable piece of furniture a good little wife. 

Old Caffey made some punch—he was a rare hand 
at that—and we drew round the hearth to erjoy and 
chat over it. Ellen’s little fingers were engaged in 
knitting a pair of stockings for—well, never mind he 
didn’t have them. 

** Young John Kavanagh has been here this night,” 
said old Caffey, warming up after his third mug. 

** He has; I met him.” 

Ellen had stopped knitting. She slightly raised her 
eyes a8 I spoke; but soon they were wool-gathering 
again in the fire. 

“* He didn’t tell you for what he’d been after, then, 
I suppose?” 

‘Well, then, a mile or two’s walk may have a 
worse catastrophe than a drain of this same punch.” 

The old boy chuckled at that. 

“Ah, but,” says he “ maybe ’twas for something 
sweeter than this that he entered my door to-night, 
eh, Nelly? He’s a devilish handsome dog, is that 
Kavanagh, and no wonder the girls like him.. He! 
he! he! O, he’s a mighty fine fellow!” 

I didn’t relish Caffey’s praising him. I’d have 
done it myself with pleasure. It’s a very different 
feeling to that of comfort you have when a good-look- 
ing friend is well spoken of by the father of your in- 
tended. 

Ellen was playing nervously around the peat ash 
with a little stick, seemingly uninterested in her 
father’s remarks. 

‘Look out, Miles!” says he. ‘He’s been pro- 
posing.” 

‘* Proposing what?” 

“No other than himself; and that’s not a little, I 
think.” 

“ Proposing himself tor—for—whom?” 

** Whom but Ellen there?” 

Ellen!” 

‘*Ha! hal! ha! I knew you’denjoyit. I told Nelly 
you would, didn’t I, darling?” 

I telt very strangely, and looked at Ellen. She was 
smiling at the fire. 

“Are you really in earnest?” I asked, after a bit. 

‘As true as you’re there it is.” 

And Ellen—she—” 

My self-confidence was shaking. 

“Treated him elegantly. By the Lord, she never 
so much as looked up at him, but went on knitting 
just as if there wasn’t the brightest boy in the coun- 
ty begging for the daughter of the Shamrock. 0, 
but it cut us to the heart to see the straight back of 
your prepossessing rival vanishing from that door. 
Ha! ha! ha!’ 

It was all rightthen; I was thewinner. Iinward- 
ly cursed Juan for his impertinence, but forgave him 
by reason of my own good and his bad luck. I felt 
more delighted with Ellen than ever, and couldn’t un- 
derstand her receiving so quietly the ardent protesta- 
tions of undying affection I was induced to make un- 
der the influence of joy, and—punch. 

I stayed as lovg asI well could; made heaven 
knows how many arrangements about our wedding, 
for I had determined to settle at once, and give no 
opportunity for Caftey to change his mind about me; 
and left the Shamrock with one of Ellen’s kisses on 
my lips, brimful of bright hopes for the future. 

I was 80 excited when I reached home that I turned 
back again, intending to calm myself by the exer- 
tion of a longer walk. It was a delusion. The fur- 








skipped, hallooed, and behaved in a manner incon- 
ceivable of a man out of Bedlam. Although the air 
was very cold, 1 had ran myself into a perfect glow 
by the time I came in sight of the corner of the little 
wood skirting the garden«f the Shamrock. The dis- 
tance I had come astonished me, and prudence at 
length bade me return home, 

“Til just,” thought I, ‘take a look at a certain 
window while I am here, perhaps ”—lovers are very 

ited—* body may be at this moment look- 
ing at that moon, and wondering whether it shines 
on me,” 

I was walking just then under the shade of a tall 
hedge, and locking down observed a figure dart 
across the road at about a hundred yards distant 
from me. Though I had seen it but a moment I had 
recognized in it John Kavanagh. 

The air felt cold now, my teeth were ready to chat- 
ter. The blood, rushing to my heart, gave a sensa- 
tion of faintness I had never before experienced. 
For a few moments I was stupefied, and when sufli- 
ciently recovered to be able to proceed, happiness 
seemed a thing I had dreamt of years ago, trouble 
and misery all that was before me. 

A narrow opening through the wood served asa 
back way through the garden. Into this Juan had 
turned, and into this I followed. Why I followed, 
or why I did anything, or why I didn’t do many 
things I might, I don’t know. All my hopes I felt 
were shattered, and with them had vanished every 
feeling that was noble, leaving only a vague impulse, 
not brave enough for revenge, nor weak enough to 
make me go back at once and accept my blow with 
patience. 

Concealed by the thick bushwood on that moon- 
light night, I watched the deceitful pair. Watched 
while Kavanagh spoke long and earnestly in the ear 
of Ellen, watched her face, changing in expression, 
as alarm or joy possessed her, watched while she 
kissed him,—the kiss still fresh on my own lips 
changed to a burning spot of tire, watched until the 
rising wind came moaning through the wood. 

Crawling on my hands and knees, I approached 
still nearer the place where they conversed, to be 
enabled to hear more distinctly what they talked. 
My movements occasioned a slight noise, aud like 
guilty things, Juan and Ellen started. I trembled 
lest I should be discovered. 

By the manner in which Juan referred to me, I 
could perceive how much he regretted the steps he 
was taking to blast my happiness. Not ro, alas! 
with Ellen. She seemed to cheerhimon. And I 
should imagine ’twas herself that proposed the elope- 
ment, which I made out was to take place on the 
morrow night. She had told him ct wy proposals 
for the marriage, and that had evidently hastened 
on their plans. After awhile, and with many protes- 
tations of undying love, the twoparted. Juan passed 
within a couple of yards of me. Iwas just able to 
speak; but shame—the shame of eavesdropping— 
stayed me. I followed after; but when I had reached 
the end of the wood upon the road he was out of sight. 

Irresolute, and with numberless conflicting pas- 
sions raging in my bosom, I paced up and down the 
road for nearly an hour, then went off direct for 
home. How different every object on my path 
seemed now. I entered our farm like a felon—had a 
soul been stirring I should never have gone in—went 
up stairs to my bedroom, glanced at the little bed; 
Nolan lay there asleep. 

Thank Heaven, no one saw me. I opened the case- 
ment, watched the clouds as they flew over the face 
of the moon. The cold, raw, howling wind seemed 
music tuned to the discord of my heart. The heav- 
ens got blacker and blacker. I felt even still more 
miserable. Life was a vast blank, and I wished to 
end it. Just then a sharpclap of thunder shook the 
house. It touched the chord of my wretchedness; 
and falling on the bed I sobbed like a child. 


CHAPTER II. 


IT was well for me that the storm had broken, my 
presence not being so requisite in the morning. When 
it was daylight, I hastened down stairs, and sluiced 
in the mountain rill which passed ‘near our farm be- 
fore presenting myself at our modest break fast-tabie. 
To disarm suspicion, and prevent any unpleasant 
questioning, I ate my usual allowance with a forced 
heartiness, Heavens! how I labored at it! Who 
has not felt what it is to ram food down an unwilling 
throat for the appearance of an appetite? 

I got 2wiy as soon as I could, and went out, heed- 
less of \h> rain, which was sweeping violently down 
the valley. I sauntered along the Bray road, and 
had reached Jerry Connor’s little shebeen at C—— 
before I had thought a bit about anything at all. 

‘“ But now that I am here,” said [, inwardly, “ I'll 
just take a drain, and see if I can’t strike a little life 
into myself.’ 

Connor’s man, Phil, was very busy cleaning up the 
only covered car that we boasted then in our parts. 
A nasty blackguard was that Phil! I one day kicked 
him out of the cabin for speaking more about Ellen 
Catfey than I hada mind to hear. He never liked 
me afterwards. 

‘And what'll you be wanting with that, Phil?” 

I spoke as cheerily as 1 could. It was no good 
showing the black side to everybody. I didn’t get 
any more explicit answer than a grunt. 

‘* Who wants a covered car, I say?” 

** Thin a respectable man can’t let out a vehicle but 
you must be afther knowing the whys and wherefores, 
of course?” 

‘* What need you to be cross, then, Phil?” 








ther I went the madder I seemed to get. I ran, 


mother's son if I place. Isn’t it rainin’ now enongh 
to wash the shirt off me back, an’ I had one—and be 
hanged to it?” 

* But who's this for?” 

‘*Maybe ye'd like me to tell yer; and when ye 
knew you'd wish ye didn’t. I’d tell ye fast enough 
if tellin’ ’ud clean the car, or shoe Jennie's fore.” 

“The deuce take ye, then, you close, ill-looking 
thief!’’ 

‘* The deuce plays mighty queer tricks sometimes. 
This is the deuce’s own fine weather! It’ll be odd 
to me but there’s some fun this night!” 

There was a look upon Phil's face as he spoke that 
made me think he really was in the devil's confi- 
dence. It needed no sounding to convince me that 
at least he was aware of Juan’s intentions. The 
car! Yes! yes! it was for them. I didn’t enter the 
shebeen, but, turning back, went quickly home. 

I had a pair of pistols. Juan had given them to 
me out of his so-called armory when our friendship 
was warm. I amused myself with cleaning them, 
without, however, any intention of shooting the 
donor; though certainly that would have been a aat- 
isfaction tome. "Twas against Ellen 1 felt so bitter. 
O, I must have loved her very much, or I conld not 
have hated her so now. I thought of the happy 
days past, and, as I did so, the figure of Juan crossed 
my mind; involuntarily I poised the pistol, and took 
an aim. I could have shot bim then. 

By-and-by Nolan came in. He saw me trying to 
put away the weapons. 

** What is it, Miles?’’ 

** Nothing.” 

‘No, no; there’s more than that. What are ye 
after with those exterminators?” 

* Cleaning them; that’s all.” 

‘*Cleaning them only. Well, they’re not so foul 
but they’d carry a bullet twenty yards at least.” 

“ What d’ye mean?” 

I felt getting angry. 

‘‘ There, gently, Miles. Sure it wasn’t for nothirg 
at all that a brother of mine ’ud take the fresh air 
for an hour at the bedroom window in an October 
storm.” 

* You were awake, then?” 

“Very odd if I wasn’t; I only wish you’d been 
asleep.” 

TI was thinking.” 

“Tis no good thoughts that you’ll get like that, 
then, in the small hours of the morning. It wont 
do, Miles; you’re upset about something. There, 
don’t break ont; I’m not Kavanagh. Look here, 
now—what is the matter?” 

“Nothing, nothing. There, I’m not well exactly, 
Besides, I’ve hada word or two; but it’s settled now, 
it’s allright. Nolan, I’m not going to fight him. 
Now, don’t speak to me whatever you do; and don’t 
let mother. Keep her away—say I’m ill—anything.” 

When my brother left me I threw myself on the 
bed, and lay tossing about for hours. I could hear 
the thunder as it echoed amcng the bills. It got 
dark. Then I began to think. I won’ered wi at 
time it was, then if anything would prevent the 
elopement, ought it to— 

Our old Dutch clock struck nine. Nolan came in 
to bed. 

“‘ Have they gone?” said I, alluding to the old 
people. 

“Yes. Mother didn’t at all like your selectness.” 
I was up, looking out at the window. 

“ This night’ll play the deuce with our roof, Miles; 
you’ve not done it yet. Are you going tv continue 
your atmospheric observations this night too?” 

I closed the sash with a bang. 

* Nolan, I’m going out.” 

“You’re what? Well, you may as well leave your 
clothes behind you, for, by the powers, they'll not 
keep a dry skin two minutes.” 

Buttoning my coat cluse around me, and taking 
only astoutstick in my hand,I went out. It wasa fear- 
ful night. The rain and hail beat in my face till ] 
could scarcely speak or see. The wind at times lifted 
me off my feet. As the lightning flashed, it lit upsuch 
a scene of waste as I had never before witnessed. 
The stream had swollen to that extent that I could 
not distinguish the stone step-way across, and was 
nearly thrown down by the violence of the current 
while wading through it. The road was almost im- 
passable, owing to the mud stirred up. Yet, in spite 
of all these obstacles, I never for an instant thought 
of turning back, or doing anything but gratifying 
the desire that had seized me to see again Ellen and 
Kavanagh—for what purpose I never could divine. 
Iknew that the way they must take would lead 
them round by the sugar-loaf mountain, and towards 
that Imade my way. To shorten the distance, I 
struck off over a hill by a path which, thongh never 
one of the pleasantest, was to night horrible. When 
I reached the wretched hovel at its termination on 
the road, I was well nigh exhausted; my shoes were 
gone, my clothes torn, and I was bruised and bloody 
from the repeated falls I had had in my scramble. 
Pushing open the rickety door of the cabin, I entered. 
The embers of a little peat fire still emitted suffi- 
cient light to discover the inmates. An old crone, 
doubled up, with her head in her lap, and with her 
long bony fingers clasping each other over her knees, 
seemed sleeping before the fire; a girl and two chil- 
dren were huddled together round the figure of an 
old man at one side of the bearth, where the ground 
appeared drier than the rest, for in the centre the 
slush seemed deeper and blacker than that from 
which I had just escaped. Away in the further cor- 
ner lay, all unheeded, the body of a poor dead child. 
No one took notice of my entrance. My salutation 
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« For the love of heaven,” salt I, “ giv. 
of whiskey, or a scrap of tobaces.” 

The girl, red-haired, bat with good fos 
ao worn, raised her head, gave me anu 
stare, and sank it again on the old man’s: 
** My good people, I'm perished.” 

“And what are we? Och hone! that 
tell us!’’ muttered the old hag, without p 
“Is there anything in the place at all? 
* Yourself there ts, and it’s the only thin,, 
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There was something far more touc! 
very quietness of bis misery than in the 
of the wife. I felt humble as | asked 
goue by that night. 

“ What car?” croaked the woman. 

no car nor horses out this night, Heave 
Who is it you’re wantin’ then, sir?” 

“ Young Kavanagh.” 

The woman raised her head, and tarnin, 
After eyeing mo steadfastly, she exclal. 
passionate energy I had supposed impor 
so worn down: 

“Kavanagh! Ye howling winds con 
Ye lightnings strike him down! May 
storm, and his death violent!” 

“ Silence, wife, silence!” 

“ What for should she say that?" 
‘What for! Where's the wee child t! 
but stark dead afore ye. Are not westary: . 
be will never see the sun «gain; and wt 
it, then? Who turned us out of the litth 
him? Can I sit bere and see you and 
things die, and bless your murderer?” 
She stooped, and picked from the heart! 
fuel. She blew it till it blazed up, th 
above her heal. I hastened to the dooi 
ing out, endeavored by a slight prayer t 
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CHAPTER III. 
The pestilence, following closely the 










flying clouds. Looking down the road, 
a covered car, drawn tandem by two 
leader having Phil on its back, who was 
most endeavors to spur on the lagging 
they came opposite, I sprang out from 
hiding-place, and, seizing thefleader’s he . 
it quickly to its knees. 

“ Who's that?” roared Phil. ‘ Miles 
heaven! I'll murtber you!" 

He struck me with his whip. It rouse: 
nature, Nothing to me now was life, de.. 
thing. With a well-directed blow I set 
reeling to the ground, turned, and encou: 
We spoke not a word; but, as if moved 
spirit, we simultaneously graspod each 
wrestled fiercely. His eyes glared like a 
I felt mad, and in lunatic strength I for 
fore me across the road. An instant, 


famine, had rubbed of life thousands of p 
trymen; while these calamities had redu 
ty numbers of those whose better circur 
enabled them to resist the more fatal a 
scourge. Our own farm failed to sopply 
1 long felt the effects of that meeting 
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An atom in the ruin of '47 fell Kava: 
The poor man died quite broken-hear 
think his failure hurt him so much as the 
his idol Juan, of whom he nor any one 
knew had beard. The great affliction 
lulled the sense of my own misery; and 
found it was possible for me to talk ¢ 
Ellen and Jaan. Old Caffey still treate: 
and I felt pleasure in being able to reliev 
by going down of an evening and sm 
pipe with bim at the Shamrock. 

Both father and mother died the 5 
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much coveted by a gentleman farmer 
should emigrate. 

I had hardly seen my brother well mar 
Caffey died. He bad left me all be pow 
followed him to the grave, how old thee 
within me! While looking down into 
change of feeling seemed to come over! 
the spot a happier man. I had plucked 
remnant of my old love for Ellen, and, 
almost whole, began as it were a new Ii! 
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THE FLAG OF CUB UNION. 








* For the love of heaven,” said I, “ give me a drain 
of whiskey, or a scrap of tobacco.” 

The girl, red-haired, but with good features, only 
so worn, raised her head, gave me an unmeaning 
stare, and sank it again on the old man’s knee. 

“ My good people, I’m perished.” 

“And what are we? Och hone! that you should 
tell us!’’ muttered the old hag, without moving. 

“Ts there anything in the place at all?” 

“ Yourself there is, and it’s the only thing—Heaven 
knows—we don’t want.” 

“ Hush, woman!” said the old man, mildly. 

There was something far more touching in the 
very quietness of his misery than in the complaints 
of the wife. I felt humble as I asked if acar had 
gone by that night. 

“What car?” croaked the woman. ‘ There’ll be 
no car nor horses out this night. Heaven help ’em. 
Who is it you’re wantin’ then, sir?” 

*“ Young Kavanagh.” 

The woman raised her head, and turning, faced me. 
After eyeing me steadfastly, she exclaimed, with a 
passionate energy I had supposed impossible in one 
so worn down: 

“Kavanagh! Ye howling winds confound him! 
Ye lightnings strike him down! May his life be 
storm, and his death violent!’’ 

** Silence, wife, silence!” 

“ What for should she say that?” 

‘‘ What for! Where’s the wee child that ye loved 
but stark dead afore ye. Are not westarving? May- 
be will never see the sun again; and who’s doing is 
it, then? Who turned us out of the little living, but 
him? CanI sit here and see you and all the poor 
things die, and bless your murderer?” 

She stooped, and picked from the hearth a lump of 
fuel. She blew it till it blazed up, then raised it 
above her head. I hastened to the door, and, pass- 
ing out, endeavored by a slight prayer to avert the 
curse she was calling down upon all connected with 
Juan Kavanagh. 

Across the bleak upland, over which my way now 
lay, the storm seemed to rage with greater fury. 
After another hour’s hard toiling against the beating 
rain, I reached a more quiet place. Therain had now 
ceased, and the moon was at times visible through the 
flying clouds. Looking down the road, I could see 
a@ covered car, drawn tandem by two horses, the 
leader having Phil on its back, who was using his ut- 
most endeavors tospur on the lagging brutes. As 
they came opposite, I sprang out from my gloomy 
hiding-place, and, seizing thefleader’s head, brought 
it quickly to its knees. 

“ Who’s that?” roared Phil. 
heaven! I’ll murther you!’’ 

He struck me with his whip. It roused all my evil 
nature, Nothing to me now was life, death, or any- 
thing. With a well-directed blow I sent the rascal 
reeling to the ground, turned, and encountered Juan. 
We spoke not a word; but, as if moved by the same 
spirit, we simultaneously grasped each other. We 
wrestled fiercely. His eyes glared like a tiger’s; but 
I felt mad, and in lunatic strength I forced him be- 
fore me across the road. An instant, and I had 
thrown him into the gloom below us; but just then, 
catching a glance of Ellen’s face in the moonlight, 
full of unspeakable agony, I relaxed my hold, I fell! 
A sharp pricking in my breast—my brain swam. I 
felt Kavanagh thrust me over the precipice. A few 
dull, senseless thumpsas | fell, a rushing noise in my 
ears, a listless sense of sleep, and vacancy! 


‘*Miles Doran! By 





CHAPTER III. 


The pestilence, following closely the devastating 
famine, had robbed of life thousands of my poor coun- 
trymen; while these calamities had reduced to pover- 
ty numbers of those whose better circumstances bad 
enabled them to resist the more fatal attacks of the 
scourge. Our own farm failed to snpply us. 

I long felt the effects of that meeting with Kava- 
nagh; not so much owing to the badness of the wound 
—though that was quite bad enough—as to the low- 
ness and fever, aggravated by the fatigues and ex- 
citements of these two nights. My brother, Nolan, 
it appears, fearing mischief, had followed me when I 
left home on my mad errand, and arrived in time to 
preserve what little trace of life was left in me by the 
time I had reached the bottom of the hill. 

An atom in the ruin of ’47 fell Kavanagh’s uncle. 
The poor man died quite broken-hearted. I don’t 
think his failure hurt him so much as the behaviour of 
his idol Juan, of whom he nor any one else that we 
knew had heard. The great affliction around me 
lulled the sense of my own misery; and by-and-by I 
found it was possible for me to talk even calmly of 
Ellen and Juan. Old Caffey still treated meas a son, 
and I felt pleasure in being able to relieve his sadness, 
by going down of an evening and smoking a quiet 
pipe with him at the Shamrock. 

Both father and mother died the year after the 
worst had passed, and things began to mend. Nolan 
and I then worked on year after year, dully enough. 
At last I found out that he was for marrying; and 
being myself tired of the farm, we arranged to raise 
a sum of money by thesale of an off-lying bit of land, 
much coveted by a gentleman farmer, and that I 
should emigrate. 

I had hardly seen my brother well married when old 
Caffey died. He had left me all he possessed. As I 
followed him to the grave, how old thoughts revived 
within me! While looking down into his grave, a 
change of feeling seemed to come over me, and I left 
the spot a happier man. I had plucked out the last 
remnant of my old love for Ellen, and, with a heart 
almost whole, began as it were a new life. 


Towards the end of the autumn, I left Liverpool on 
board the C , intending to try my fortune in New 
York. As very heavy north-westerly gales were 
blowing, we steered round the coast of Ireland. We 
had passed Cape Clear, and, spite of strong winds and 
heavy waves, were bowling along in fine style. It 
was getting on for ten o’clock, and I was, with the 
exception of the watch, alone upon the deck. The 
moon was up, and as I looked upon it, as occasionally 
it peered through the flying clouds, a chill passed 
over me. I soon went below, and, throwing myself 
on the cushions, tried to sleep away unpleasant mem- 
ories. I was awoke out of a confused and unpleasant 
dream by aclap of thunder. I heard the hail as it 
beat upon the deck overhead, while the cabin was illu- 
mined every now and then by a brilliant flash of 
lightning. I hastened on deck, and thence contem- 
plated the grandeur of the scene. Our ship was hiss- 
ing its way through mountains of white foam, witha 
power that seemed tocommand the obedience of even 
those stormy waves. The watch were straining their 
eyes in all directions, trying again to see a light that 
had been reported. 

“Hard a starboard!” I heard the lookout man 
shout And the echo ran down the deck. 

Starting to my feet, I saw with horror a large ship 
bearing down upon us. 

The steamer answered her helm well, and we might 
have passed with but a slight graze, when, lo! the 
ship ported. Our engines were then going at full 
speed, in order to get good steerage way. Ina moment 
a terrible sheck threw me several yards backward. 

I soon staggered to my feet. Orders were flying 
about. I could hear the loud voice of our captain, 
clear above the din and noise of breaking timbers, and 
the shrieks and groans of the affrighted passengers— 

** Clear the wreck ” 

The confusion was great, and no one responded to 
the command. We had struck the unlucky ship, and 
stove in her starboard bows—had started her fore- 
mast, but had become entangled in the rigging. As 
she filled, we were being drawn down by the head. 

** Clear the wreck there,” shouted the captain. 

I sprang forward, hatchet in hand, to part the ves- 
sels. I worked desperately, and soon cleared the 
lower holdings; but the ship’s mast, though broken, 
was still locked in the rigging of the steamer. To 
loose this I had to get on board the sinking ship. I 
had severed the last stay, and the vessel was sinking 
under me. Springing to the bowsprit, I tried to re- 
gain the steamer. It was too late; already it was 
moving rapidly astern. 

I then thought to jump at once into the water, and 
save myself by swimming; but before thought was 
action a shriek had rent the air, the waves rolled in 
over the ship, and she went down. As the water 
rushed over me, a woman, frantic with terror, seized 
my arm. Werolled together, and sank in the eddying 
turmoil which marked the track of the ill-fated ship. 

In vain I tried to free myself from the fierce em- 
brace of my wretched companion. I was held as in 
a vice. I struck madly; but to no purpose. We 
were rising again. I felt the wind blow upon my 
head once more; but she would not let go. I could 
not keep afloat. No, again we wentdown. It seem- 
ed ages since that last breath of air had given me 
new life. We are rising—but—but Iamdying. The 
woman seems to buoy me up. I strike desperately 
with my feet—dull heaviness in my ears gives place 
to a roaring, rushing sound—and I breathe again. I 
am still held—a flash of lightning reveals to me a 
pair of staring, dead eyes—I make one last desperate 
effort, and am free—free, and alone in the storm. 

I could see nothing of the steamer, although I 
thought I heard the noise of steam blowing off. As 
this soon ceased, I concluded that it had gone its 
way. Then came over me that terrible feeling of 
desolation—a feeling of wretched lonesomeness—that 
made me wish that the grasp of the poor woman had 
beld me for a few more minutes, and so rescued me 
from the terrors of what I felt must be a second death. 

Yet I swam on still, not being able to bring my 
mind to die. At length I became very much ex- 
hausted, and must soon have sunk, when, on the 
crest of a wave rolling towards me, I saw the mast I 
had myself severed from the ship. I reached it with 
but little difficulty, and, clambering upon the thicker 
end, gazed around me. The storm was rapidly lull- 
ing; the white foam on the water, reflecting the hazy 
light that pierced through the thin clouds, gave a 
sufficient distinctness to everything to make me feel 
more miserable than the previous obscurity. 

Suddenly I saw a dark form, like a ball, in the wa- 
ter. I shuddered. It was moving! Yes, it was a 
man swimming towards the wreck. A cold hand 
seemed laid upon my head that drew my skin tight 
allover my body. A minute before I had longed for 
a@ companion; now I dreaded his approach. The 
stranger had struggled to the mast, and I could hear 
him panting after his exertions. He had not observ- 
ed me, and soon began to work his way along the 
mast to where I was. His face was turned from me. 
My feelings of dread having gone, I ventured to speak: 

*“* Who are you, friend?” 

** Good heavens, who speaks?” 

Again the strange feeling all over me—though 
hoarse and hollow, I seemed to know the voice. 

*¢ Do you know me?” 

The stranger turned towards me, uttered a startled 
groan, and would have slipped from the mast had I 
not seized his hands. 

“Ts it you, Miles?” 

‘Good heavens! Kavanagh!” 








It was Juan, haggard and wan, and nearly. naked. 
We looked at each other there in the waves, clinging | 





to our only hope. The moon was shining out now. 


Hand in hand, in silence, reading in each other’s face 
the tale of years gone by. 

“It is you!—you are still alive, Miles!” 

Still.” 

* T ask you to forgive me the past.” 

Floating as it were in eternity, had he been a 
thousand times a villain, I had forgiven hiin. Had I 
been the ghost of the murdered man he took me for, 
with him betore me [ had forgiven him. There was 
nothing in the broken man beside me of the dash- 
ing, death-daring Juan of old. I did my best to 
cheer him, but with little success. Heseemed brok- 
en-hearted. I talked of the wreck, of my narrow 
escape, of my prospects, anything. 

Why are you leaving America?” I said, at last. 

‘To put an ocean between myselfand her. I stall 
put an ocean indeed.” 

I was painfully interested, for I knew that he re- 
ferred to Ellen. The water kept washing over us, so 
that we could not speak long together. After each 
submersion Juan seemed to get weaker—so much so 
that I did not like to lead him into the recital of a 
history I felt would be as dangerous to him as it 
must be interesting to me. 

At Jast, when comparatively free from the annoy- 
ance of the waves, Juan dragged himself close to me, 
and placing one of his hands over mine upon the 
mast, told me as connectedly as he could the tale of 
his married life. 

‘“T was afraid I had killed you. Heaven knows 
such was not my intention; but I was exasperated at 
the stoppage, and feared violence, fur we had been 
badly treated before. While passing cottage a 
large stone had been thrown into the carriage, which 
severely cut Ellen’s face, so that, when again ob- 
structed, I lost all command of myself, and behaved 
asI did to you. I’ve been punished for it, Miles. 
We reached Dublin in safety, and from there pushed 
on to Belfast, where I married Ellen. After that, 
finding a ship bound for New York, we took passage 
by it, and left Ireland. 

** A week had hardly elapsed before I began to re- 
pent of my folly. Ellen, for whom I had lost my self- 
respect, my home and my dearest friend, appeared 
to me afterwards unworthy the sacrifices I had made. 
She became petulant; nothing entirely pleased her. 
When I spoke she listened more as one obliged to do 
so. O Miles, the wound I gave you wasslight to that 
I daily received. We endured each other as best we 
might till we reached America. There I had to bear 
her taunts as well as my own ill luck, for it was long 
ere I was enabled to get into any employment worth 
speaking of, and she threw that into my teeth as if it 
were my fault. 

** You know how pretty Ellen was. Her beauty 
was a passport into society, where I soon found that 
I wasn’t wanted. Ellen was charmed with the sen- 
sation she created, and would never listen to my re- 
monstrances upon her love of gayety. So she went 
on her way. I settled down into a quiet, steady 
home-bird, about as different a character, Miles, 
from the young Juan of Wicklow as was my wife 
from the modest, timid, blushing little Ellen of the 
Shamrock. 

* Oneevening during the summer time—matters 
had mended a little then—I was sitting alone on the 
balcony facing the river. Ellen had gone to a little 
party up town, and the children—I had two then— 
were abed. I began thinking of old days, and dear 
old Wicklow; of all the people there who had mis- 
trusted me—all but you; and how I had flattered my- 
self that they couldn’t understand me; how I was 
going to turn out better than they had conceived, 
and all that. But while sitting there in New York, 
remembering what I had really done, the people 
seemed right who had doubted, while you and I were 
wrong. 

‘“T satin the air some hours. Nightcameon. As 
I turned to go into my room, some young fellows 
passing under the balcony attracted my attention. 

**¢ She is a clipper,’ I heard one say. 

“*¢T guess Barton thinks so.’ 

“© He’ll be trying her sailing qualities some day, I 
reckon.’ 

** * Who’s her husband?’ 

“JT heard no more. I had heard no names but that 
of Barton, and I had never seen him; yet something 
induced me to go at once after my wife. When I 
reached the house, the party was breaking up. A 
carriage was at the door; Ellen had her foot upon the 
step. Colonel Barton was about tohandherin. She 
saw me and paused. Perhaps, Miles, there was a 
little of storm in my face, and she yet feared if she 
did not love me. I said nothing; but Ellen, thanking 
Barton for his intended kindness, took my arm. 
Calling a carriage, I returned home with her at once.” 

I noticed, while Juan was speaking, he not only 
suffered greatly from want of breath, but was like- 
wise much troubled by a flow of blood to his mouth, 
which increased as he became more excited in his 
narrative. Finding this, I begged him to desist. 

“No, no, Miles, I'll goon. It helps to warm me.” 

Then, as if anxious to prevent my saying anything 
more, he suddenly recommenced his narrative: 

“About a year passed. Business improved, and I 
waa looked upon asa rising man. I had forgotten 
Barton in the new excit t of ¢ cial activ- 
ity. My bome even was tolerably happy, and I loved 
it, more though, Miles, for the sake of my sweet little 
children than their mother. Absorbed in them, I 
took but small notice of her. Perhaps she felt it 
more than I thought she would. Poor Ellen! One 
morning she went out. Dinner-time came; she had 








' not returned. That did not alarm me. We had had H 


a few words, and I felt relieved at her absence. 
“In the evening, sitting before the fire, with one ~ 








chiid on each knee— picture meso, Miles—I asked my 
boy if he knew where his mother was. 

**No, pa,’ said he; ‘ but—’ 

* Seeing he hesitated, I became uneasy, and prees- 
ed him to tell what I saw he knew. 

“ +¢She’s gone tor a long while.” 

“And then the poor little fellow burst out crying. 

“* Why do you think 80?’ I asked. 

*** Bocause— because she said so, and packed up a 
lot ot little things, aud kissed me, and kissed sister 
Nelly, and told us to be good children, and then, pa, 
she cried, too, and told us not to tell you.’ 

‘The boy’s words, Miles, were like a flash of light- 
ning over a benighted landscape. As clear as day I 
8aw my position. 

“I jumped up, kissed my little ones, and sent 
thei to ied, went down stairs, and drove at once to 
Colonel Barton’s house. He was not there; but, 
finding out that he had that afternoon gone across to 
his country seat, I ferried over to Brooklyn, and there 
getting a carriage, drove cff to Beechnut, 

* Discharging the carriage about half a mile from 
the house, I clambered over the palings, and, passing 
up through the gardens at the back, soon found my- 
self opposite his residence. Lights were burning in 
one room, of which the window was open; and there, 
seated at a table in the centre, was Barton and—and 
Ellen—my wife!” 

I thought Juan would have died at once, so excited 
had he become. His eyes were glaring wildly; the 
wind was blowing ts matted hair about his face; and 
the blood, streaming from his mouth, gave him a 
ghastly appearance, which heightened in an awful 
degree the interest of bis tale and the feeling of my 
own wretched position. 

“TI got into the house,’’ he continued, after he had 
become calmer, ‘‘ and dashed up stairs; but when I 
entered the room, Barton wasalone. Madly I rushed 
at him, and shriekivg, ‘ My wife!’ hurled him to the 
ground. My knife was out, and the next mome nt 
would have been his last. I was about to strike, when 
the door opened, and Ellen stood before me.” 

As Juan spoke, I thought of that face in the carriage 
among tue Wicklow mountains saving him from me. 

“‘ She preserved Barton’s life; the moment’s pause 
enabled him to regain his footing. We both drew our 
revolvers. Barton was the most collected, and spoke 
first. He was polite and gentlemanly, treating the 
affair as an ordinary occurrence, which maddened me 
more than all. He begged me to follow him to the 
garden. I did so. We crossed a meadow, passed 
through a thicket, and paused on a level about half 
way downaglen. It was aspot sufliciently open to 
admit the moon’s light, at the same time sheltered 
from observation. 

***] think this will do,’ said Barton. 

**T could only bow. 

*** We fire till one or both fall. 

* I bowed again. 

*< ¢] will trust to your generosity until I get ina 
line with that tree yonder.’ 

**¢ And when there?’ I said. 

“ His face lit up with a peculiar smile—the smile of 
confidence—as, bowing, he left me. 

** I waited till he reached the spot indicated, and 
fired, but without effect. Barton’s ball whistled by my 
ear. I fired again. At the same moment I felt blood 
trickling down my left arm. Suddenly the figure in 
front of me seemed to change—it was no longer Bar- 
ton. I felt giddy, but still kept on firing. The figure 
moved; it was advancing towards me. I had fired 
my last shot, and my arms were powerless. A long 
bowie- knife gleamed before me. I saw—I saw—you, 
Miles—you—you as you looked on that fatal night. I 
shrieked with terror. I felt a sharp prick in my 
breast, and fell heavily, as if dead, to the ground. 

** Here is the wound you gave me, Miles; it is kill- 
ing me fast now.”” 

As he said this, he tore away his thin shirt from his 
breast,gnd showed me adeep,scarcely-healed wound. 

‘¢ ]’ve nearly done. For three months I was laid 
up. When able to get about again, I sold off every- 
thing, and determined to return and settle with my 
children in Ireland. You guess the rest. We took 
passage by that ill-fated ship. Iam here—they—they 
are—O Heaven! forgive we so far, that I may see 
them, if only for a moment—in heaven!” 

It was broad daylight, and the wild coast of Ireland 
stood out in mystic relief upon the golden background 
of the rising sun. A thrill of joy ran through meas I 
discovered a fishing-boat rapidly bearing downeon us, 

“ Juan! Juan! we*fe saved!” 

He seemed to have been dreaming—to have forgot- 
ten where he was—for, slightly raising himself, and 
taking my band, he said, softly: 

“Are all well at home, too, Miles?” 

I dared not tell him how few were left of all he 
knew. 

“ Here is a boat, Juan.” 

His Lead had sunk forward upon his arm—he 
seemed asleep. 

* Look up, Juan, look up, for heaven’s sake!” 

I thought I felt him squeeze my band as I passed 
the rope they had thrown to us from the boat round 
his waist, and the fishermen began to haulin. As I 
tried to raise Juan’s stiffened arms from the mast, I 
moved his head, and looking into his face,saw—death! 

* * * . . * - 

1 do not know what bas become of Ellen; but some 
months back I read in a newspaper of the murder of 
Colonel Barton in a gaming-house in San Francisco. 

I am merried now, comfortable and happy; but 
when the moon is neaz the full I never hear the than- 
der rolland the wind blow bat my thoughts ran 
back, and I shudder at the remembrance of those 
* THREE STORMY NIGHTS ” 
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EDIT ORIAL LITTLES. 


Would our lady readers like to know something 
about the manufacture of the beautiful Cashmere 
shawls that give such grace to their persons? They 
are made in the vale of Cashmere, where the roses 
never die, and are as fadeless as the clime is change- 
less. They are woven by hand from the finest Thibet 
wool, which is first spun and then dyed. It is then 
joined in segments which are afterwards put together 
80 skillfully as to leave no trace of the seam visible. 
The flowers are then worked in by hand, by work- 
men whose lives are devoted to the work, and one 
shawl may require years of time to complete it. The 
workmen, however, live on a bandful of rice, and 
work for very small wages, not more than three or 
four cents per day. When the shawl is completed, 
it is cleaned and covered with a strong size, made 
mostly of rice, when it is ready for the market. If 
destined for Europe or America, it is washed in the 
river flowing from the Lake Cashmere, the water of 
which is supposed to contain some properties favcr- 
able to fixing the colors. A shawl whicn costs $400 
at Cashmere could not be made for less than $5000 in 
Europe, or even more than that. The material is 
ouly twenty per cent of the cost. 





The new organ—or the old organ remodelled—at 
the Tremont Temple, by the Messrs. Hook of this 
city, is a credit to American art. It is next in size 
tothe “ great crgan”’ in Music Hall, and surpasses 
that in the sweetness of its tones and the volume of 
its sound. It contains 70 registers, composing 15 
each, upon the Great and Swell Manuals, and 10 upon 
the Pedal, including a very effective 32 foot stop. It 
has new stops, including a Vox Humana that is supe- 
rior to anything in the city for richness and tenderness 
of tone. A trialof the organ by several of our best 
organists, recently, demonstrated its wondesful 
powers, and proved anew the folly of going to Ger- 
many for a grand organ when we can get a better 
one at home. 





The ritaalistic craze bas reached this country, and 
grave Episcopal polemics meet to discuss the expe- 
diency of leaving the old forms and adopting those 
that affect Rowanism. The church has been adopt- 
ing innovations for years, and the threat of a subver- 
sion in forms hangs over its head like the old sword 
of Damocles. There is too much simplicity in the 
church forms, the ritualists say; that while men are 
in the form, so they will need symbols and ceremoni- 
als, and that the barely spiritual is not enough for 
their hunger. The external and internal are both to 
be ministered to, and the latter to be helped by the 
former—the spiritual receiving aid from the natural 
in external forms of beauty, in music, in art—the 
esthetical acting as adjunct to the bigher nature. 
We don’t know as we have expressed this as the 
ritualists do, but this is what is aimed at, and mexas- 

urably we agree with them. 





We see it stated of a prominent lecturer that he 


their hearers. A sympathetic chord connects the 
speaker with his auditors, and as he speaks with a 
sense, or fear, of his own imperfectness, he loses all 


| show of pedantiam, and in bis effort to vindicate him- 
self, he touches his hearers, and binds them to him 
by the strongest ties. We know not how Mr. Emer- 
son feels, but he speaks more from Intellect than 
feeling, and holds himself in perfect control. The 
| Sense of perfectness in a speaker is like the sense of 
security in a Christian, who, when considering him- 
self the safest is in most danger. 





The “ pecple” are appealed to every four years, for 
their suffrages, in many ways that one would think 
must excite dirgust rather than approval. They 
are flattered, deluded and humbugged in the most 
shameful manner, and the one who does the best 
with tongue and pen to cajole them wins their ma- 
jority suffrage. An election in this country is not a 
free expression of opinion, and there has not been a 
fair, intelligent election since the government was 
formed. Every one has been swayed by passion 
rather than reazon, and the ones who never think, 
but follow serseless battle-cries, rule those who do 
think. After all that we say about the bestowal of 
suffrage at the South, and distrust the giving it into 
the bands of the negro, it may be a question, under 
the circumstances, as to how much better it is at the 
North, and how much more intelligence do the peo- 
ple—those who decide electiors—show here. Wesee 
no very good reason to be proud of the peeple as they 
manifest themselves at the polls. 

The velocipede on land isa very funny contrivance, 
but they have one forthe water in France that one 
may walk over still rivers with. Itis thus described: 
Imagine two snow-shoes, so to speak, held together 
by iron rods at a yard’s distance, and between these 
the propelling wheel, about a yard in diameter, with 
paddies eight inches long and four wide. Then be- 
hind, and almost on a level with the top of the wheel, 
a saddle fur the driver, and to the whee! on each side 
driving cranks for the feet, the wheel And seat covered 
with sheet iron to prevent wetting. Over the wheel 
is fixed a swivel handle of iron for the hands, and to 
the ends of this handle the tillers for the two racders. 
With this simple machine, which is more difficult to 
upset than a boat, and which is always ready for use, 
since it requires no oars or detached pieces, a man 
may outrun a boat. 


Mr. HELMBOLD OF NEw YorkK.—No man that 
we know of in the long list of selt-made and succces- 
ful men for which tbis country has b come famous, 
better merits the public notice « hich he has received 
than Mr. Helmbold, of New York. He came from 
Philadelphia to that city a poor lad, and has carved 
out his fortune and position by his inborn enterprise, 
energy, courage and intelligence. His magnificent 
business establishment in New York is the empcrium 
of specific medical preparations, whose fame and use 
have gone abroad throughout the country and the 
civilized world. Not only ishea man of wonderful 
success in his grand business schemes, but he is a 
gentleman of taste, of culture, and of high social 
attainments. His scientific studies have not formed 
the whole of those pursuits which bave aided in es- 
tablishing for him the reputation he erjoys. It is 
rare that a handsome fortune furnishes an illustra- 
tion to such intrinsic worth of character as well as 
to superior business sagacity. 








SABBATH DRIVING.—An excellent and talented 
divine who resides in a neighboring town was em 
ployed to supply the pulpit in an adjacent place for 
several weeks. At the conclusion of the afternoon 
service on Sundays, he was in the habit of driving 
back to Pittsfield. This not being exactly in accord- 
ance with the Sabbatarian notions of the congrega- 
tion, a delegation was appointed to call on him and 
remonstrate. Somewhat astonished by the moral 
light thus gratuitously shed upon him, he said, 
“Why, my family live in Pittsfield. I have nothing 
to stay here for; and,” continued he, with a twin- 
kle, as if he saw a solution of the difficulty, “ it wont 
do avy barn, will it, if 1 drive s-1.o-w?” 





“¢ 


A COMMON LANGUAGE.—Thke Journal of the 
Telegraph says that as the nations become united by 
sub-oceanic cables, the need of a common language 
becomes evident. The proposed extension to China 
increases this. An English or American operator 
can transmit messages in French, Spanish or Italian, 
but when it comes to Chinese, whose eighty thousand 
characters are like ingenious changes on fiddlesticks 
and chickens’ feet, human ingenuity is at fault. 





A FALLEN STAR.--The following remark is at- 
tributed to Edgar A. Poe, who died of delirium 
tremens a few years ago, in New York. Two days 
previous to his death, some gentlemen passing on 
Fayette street near Barnun.’s, at a late hour, and 
recognizing him in the gutter, remarked, “There 
lies a fallen star.’? To which he replied, “ But glit- 
tering in the dust.” 





A GREAT CLOCK.— The clock on St. Pauls, London, 
is a “big thing.” The pendulum is forty-four feet 
long, and the weight at the end of it is one hundred 
pounds; the dial on the cutside is regulated by a 
smaller one; the length of the minute hand on the 
exterior dial is eight teet, and the weight seventy- 
five pounds; the length of the hour figure is two feet 
two and a half inches. 

TRUE.—To speak barshly toa person of sensibil- 
ity is like striking a harpsichord with your fists, 








Fashion and Gossip. 


EVENING Drrssrs.—In New York, light shot and 
glace silks have come into fashion again this season, 
and will be much worn trimmed with white lace. 
Nothing better or more becoming than these silks can 
be conceived, and they are made quite inexpensive by 
simply trimming the waist with brelettes or square 
berthe of the same material, the ends only having a 
finishing of lace. Money spent on real lace is always 
a good investment; a tunic or flounce of white lace 
is al ways a beautiful and fashionable trimming, and 
enriches a new dress or glorifies an old one, Young 
ladies who do not require expensive toilets and wheae 
means will not admit of it, will find silk gauze a very 
pretty trimming for light glace silk dresses, particu- 
larly pink, blue and mauve. The gauze may be 
movnted in narrow flounces upon a strip of the same, 
and will be ready then for basting on or taking off 
with very little trouble. The brelettes for the waist 
may be arranged in the same way. 

AN FmPpREss’s CostumME —A Paris correspondent 
gives us the following gossip: 

The empress drives every day a small basket pha- 
eton. She wears neither silk nor velvet, but Scotch 
merino called cashmere. The shades sbe prefers 
are gray and dove. Her costumes are trimmed with 
satin ronleaux of the same sbade as the merino. 
The underskirts are flounced and beaded with nar- 
row trills; the overskirts of the same are looped up 
ala Pompadour panier style, or ala Lambelle. Her 
mantles are pelerines behind, with square ends in 
front, over which a belt round the waist. This is 
called a /a laitiere, or dairymaid mantle. The belt 
is made of satin, if the rouleaux are satin; of poult, 
if the rnche is poult. She basa kind of basque or 
jockey behind when not a bow. If this is fringed 
the pelerine is fringed also. A straw tcquet, or hat, 
ora felt hat and feather of the same shade as her 
costume is her tasteful headdress over light curls 
high behind and a few over her forehead. Her boots 
are kid, not shiny, her gloves deerrkin or Suede, 
without any buttons. When sbe wears high-heeled 
shoes her silk stockings are worked ard of the same 
color as her dress. 





A NEW BALL DrReEss.—A new ball dress, which is 
very pretty for very young ladies, consists of a blue 
glace silk overskirt, short enough toclear the ground, 
and trimmed round the bottom with a puffing of 
gauze, headed with black velvet, edged on either side 
with white blonde. The tunic over-dress consists of 
white silk gauze, puffed longitadinally, and edged and 
divided with black velvet and white blonde. The tu- 
nicis high, has long-puffed sleeves with a band of vel- 
vet with blonde at the top and bottem, and open in 
front over a low square bodice of the silk. A black vel- 
vet, to which across or locket is suspended, surrounds 
the neck. The headdress should be composed of a 
wreath or spray of blue or white Marguerites, with 
trailing branch attached. Zn passant, it may be re- 
marked, that very fu!l wreaths across the front are in 
vogue again this winter, and are finished in a wonder- 
ful way,according to the most approved idea of French 
naturalists. The Watteau is a shepherdess wreath of 
pink resebuds, with a profvsion of mossy foliage 
The ‘“ Pompadour” is a wreath of the China blue 
convolvalns cr morning-glory, mingled with bright 
autumn leaves, dotted with gold. The “ Naiad ” is 
composed of water-lilies and long-trailing sea-graes, 
to which tiny gilt fish, bits of coral and small white 
shells are attached. 

ISABELLA’S TOILET —A toilet correspondent gives 
the millinery view of the Spanish revolution. Isa- 
bella, on the fatal day of adieus from St. Sebastian, 
wore a light foulard travelling suit and toquet hat, 
as if it was alla Watteau and pastoralaffair. At Pau 
she wears colored underskirts and black silk over tu- 
nics, at dinner high bodices, but plenty of jewelry, 
with a total absence of watered ribbon or orlers 
hanging therefrom. The queen mother on her ar- 
rival from Bordeaux, wore a flowered silk rube,a 
MacFarlane cleak cut in the newest style, and a 
black tulle fanchon richly trimmed with pomegranate 
blossoms. 

A ROYAL CouPLE.—The young Caughter of the 
Emperor of Russia, who will next year be Queen of 
Bavaria, isa slender young girl of medium height, 
with a very sweet and regular face, beautiful hands 
and feet, and long dark-brown ringlets. She and 
her betrothed, the young king of Bavaria, will be 
the handsomest royal couple on the continent. 

HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—Bonnets are worn 
smaller than ever, Dame Fashion, in her decree, 
seems to have disregarded the north-easter. Round 
hats with high crowns and pointed brims, are the 
style, just now. Feathers, birds, and plumes of all 
descriptions have taken the place of other crnaments. 
Jet is also freely used for trimming the round hats. 
—A gay Lothario in Savannah has run away with 
somebody’s wife, after ruining another mar.’s daugh- 
ter.—Charlesto n, S. C., had seven weddings on one 
evening ——Black silk suits are very much worn at 
present. They are always genteel and stylish, and 

can be worn on all ordinary occasions.—The ex- 
pense of a modern fashionable wedding averages from 
one to five thousan’ dollars. The groom pays for the 
church, sexton, music, light, awning and cards.— 
Promenade suits of Irish plaid are coming into fash- 





NEW PUBLICATION 8. 


BALLOv’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR Drcemper, 
Pablished by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mase. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 

The December number of BALLOU'S closes the 
volume, and the January issue begins Volume XX!X, 
of its existence. The past year has been one of re- 
markable prosperity, and we trust that the coming 
year will be one of even greater success, for it de- 
serves all the patronage of its friends. It is wonder- 
ful what a cheap and good magazine BALLOU's is, 
Now is the time to send in subscriptions, so as to 
commence with the new year. Here are the contents 
for the December number, with the names of the 
authors of the various articles. It is a great array of 
talent, such as the oldest magazine in the country 
might be proud of: “ Steam and its Wonders,” by the 
Editor; ‘‘ Christmas,” by the Editor; “The Old- 
Time Apple-Bee,” B. P. Shillaber; “A Woman’s 
Error,” Mrs. R. B. Edson; ‘‘ Lady Margaret,” Mrs, 
Ellen M. Mitchell; “The Old Love and the New,” 
N. P. Darling; ‘ Wee-tahwa—his Mark,” W. H. 
Macy; ‘My Sail,” Cenone; ‘*Mrs. Vandervere’s 
Governess,” Elizabeth Bigelow; “ Behind the Iron 
Door,” Jane G. Austin; “ Melissa’s Serenade,” 
James Franklin Fitts; ‘‘ The Bereaved,” L. M. W; 
‘Brother Dick’s Wife,” Mrs. Mary Bristol; “* The 
Old House at Plymouth,” Myra C Greenleat; “ Un- 
der the Oak,” Annie M. Lawrence; “Captain Lath- 
bury’s Experience,” by “* The Second ”; ** My Neigh- 
bor, the Old Maid,” Catharine Earnshaw; “The 
Queen of the Ball-Room,” Britomgrte ; ‘OUR Youna 
PEOPLE’s STORY-TELLER—‘ Five Hundred Dollars 
Reward,’” William L. Williams; “A Smart Pig;” 
“The Housekeeper;” ‘‘Curicus Matters;” “ Facts 
and Fancies;” Our Picture Gallery- (Humorous 
Illustrations.) 


BALLU’s MONTHLY may always be wound for sale 
at all the periodical depots throughout the country. 
Subscription price, a dollar and fifty cents a year; 
seven copies, nine dollars; thirteen copies, fifteen 
dollars. Single copies, fifteen cents. 


The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, fur $400 -Nov- 
ELETTE and BALLOUS MONTHLY, one year, tor 
$3.00.—FLAG OF OUR UNION AND BALLOU'S MONTH- 
LY, one year, for $500. The whole of these publica- 
tions, $9.00. 


SYDNIE ADRIANCE; or, Lamapey | the World, By 
Amanda Douglas, authorot In Trus!,” © Stephen 
Dane,” etc., etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

One of the sont pleasing stories that has been writ- 
ten for many a day is this by Miss Douglas. It is a 
love story of the most approved character, where 
pride is an agent in dividing and disturbing the 
course of true love, but which, humbled, at last re- 
stores the desired peace, and happiness returns like 
the dove to her ark. We think it the best book Miss 
Douglas has written, and commend it ss one which 
deserves a conspicuous place in the literature of our 
country. Hor future success and fame are assured. 
THE PAMPAS AND ANDES. A Thousand Miles Walk 

across Soath America. By Nathaniel H. Bishop, 

with an Introduction by Edward A. Samuels, E-q., 


author of ‘Ornithology ard Ovology of New Enug- 
land, ete.” Buston: Lee & Shepard. 


‘This book describes the journey of a young Massa- 
chusetts man from Rio Plata to Valparaiso, across 
the Pampas, on foot, with the motive of curiosity and 
a love of nature, and its contents embrace an iuterest- 
ing variety of incident and anecdote that will com- 
mend it to popular favor. The “ walkist” com- 
menced bis journey from Boston, with a c4sh capital 
of forty-five dollars, and returned with fifty. The 
book is simple and clearly written, and in all respects 
very pleasant. 

THE LITTLE SPANIARD; or, Old Jose’s Grandson. 
By May Maunuvering. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 
This is another of the celebrated * Helping Hand 

Series,’’ in which May Mannering confirms the ver- 

dict accorded her of excellence as a story-writer for 

children. The presevt is an admirable little tale— 
healthful and cbheerful— presenting the fortunes of 
little Miguel in their varied phases of ligbt and 

shade, ending with his j -y and peace. This * Helpi: g 

Hand” series has great merit, and is regarded by 

the young people it ministers to with great favor. 

Dotty DIMPLE OvT WEsT. By Sophie May, author 

of “ Little Prudy Stories.” Illustrated. Boston: 
Shepard. 

Another of the delightful stories for the leeser chil- 
dren, of the many that Sophie May has told ; and this 
one of the best about that most charming creation, 
Dotty Dimple, which bas made more little hearts 
beat gladly, at the recital of her- deeds, than any 
other swept to them by the eddies of early print. 
She is the most childlike child that bas ever been de- 
scribed, and her prattle is irresistibly taking. 

THE FLOWER AND THE STAR, and other Stories for 


Children. Writien and Lliustrated by W. J. Lin- 
ton. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


A book for young readers, of great beauty of print 
and illustration, and comprising six very delightful 
little stories for little people. The stories are told in 
the simplest and best manner—the titles of one or 
two of them suggesting the names of wld favorites— 
rewritten for the present volume. A charming bovk 
for a present. 

NEW Music.—Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., N» 277 
Washington street, have just published the following 
new music: ‘‘ Elsie Vane,” asong and chorus; * The 
Woodland Stream,” a song; ‘‘Chinese Embassy 
Polka;” “Captain Jinks Galop ;” ‘“‘ The Peri Waltz;” 





ion. They make up very stylish and showy.——Goki- 
en hair is now ail the rage, and blondes are in demand. 


‘* Happy To-Night,” a song; and “ U.S. Grant is the 
Man,” a political song. 





never goes upon a platform without experiencing 
what is commonly known as stage fright—an unnat- 
ural thumping of the heart and shaking of the knees. 
This was also the case with the late lamented Thos. 
Starr King, who confessed to us this weakness. It is 
undoubtedly the experience of every live conscien- 
tious speaker who comes into the presence of an 
audience of thinking people; and the thrilling sensi- 
tiveness is proof of their power to reach the hearts of 
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A DREAM. 


ar MM. n. Yr. 
“Twas a strange sweet dream that « 
Ase wearily Llay, 
Waking mysterious melody 
From the chords that jarred by da 


We walked, it seemed, in a garden f 
At the quiet eventide— 

"Twas moonlight, and the stirtess al: 

Was bowed with fragrance rich and 

Asif each flower a vesper prayer 
From its odorous heart had sighe: 


So deep the silence, that each word 
As low and gentle breathing stirred 
And all was felt, and nought was hy 
Like waves of music soft and slow 
Surged through my spirit to and fr 
Each changing thought and tone, 
Gave heed unthinking of reply: 





You said the garden was your on, 
That every shrub and flower had gr 
Beneath your hand, but not alone 
For your own sake were reared; 
You said that, with the loved to sha, 
Toil was the casier to bear, 
And hours of leisure cheered. 


I knew your heart was large and fr: 
And only listened silently, 
"Twas like your specch alway; 
Nor did I deem that aught for me 
Within its meaning lay. 


Then slowly as we onward strayed, 

Within the twilight’s partial shade, 
Half radiance and half gloom, 

A flower I had not seen before, 

Ita glossy greenness clustering o'er 
With white and fragrant bloom, 

Beside the winding pathway grew, 

Just where our loitering footsteps dr | 


And as I mused a cluster fair 
You plucked and gave to me, 
Andon my face, with thoughtful a 
Gazed long and earnestly. 


I felt the penetrating look 

Reading my heart, as "twere a boo) 
And shrunk, for there were thougt 
That to myself had seemed like sin 


And while around the hand that gr 

That fragrant gift, thine own was « 

Gently, as if it were the flower 

Alone, that lay within its power, 

I strove to hide the sudden though 
That on my spirit came, 

And bade thee, as if heeding noug!' 
That blossom sweet to name. 


Then in a voice whose magic powe 
Thrilled all the slambering air, 
You answered, “ "Tis the orange fi 
Which I've nursed to wreathe yo 
And this is our fitting bridal hour- 

Lo! here is both priest and praye. 


I made no sign. Again you speke, 
One word alone the silence woke; 
Earth, air and eky at once became 
As nought, I only heard my name! 
Till then, O never had I felt 

What tones, what music In it dweli 


I woke, but heaven's clear, etarry « 
Like thine still gazed on me— 
Still in my hand the flowers did He 
{\ I felt their touch, I breathed their 
And the night was full of thee. 


The morning came, and fair noont! 
And sunset’s blushing gleam; 

But still in my heart did the viston 
Though | knew ‘twas an idle dre 
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A DREAM. 


BY M. H. P. 





‘Twas a strange sweet dream that came to me, 
As wearily I lay, 

Waking mysterious melody 
From the chords that jarred by day. 


We walked, it seemed, in a garden fair 
At the quiet eventide— 
‘Twas moonlight, and the stirless air 
Was bowed with fragrance rich and rare; 
Asif each flower a vesper prayer 
From its odorous heart had sighed. 


So deep the silence, that each word, 

As low and gentle breathing stirred, 

And all was felt, and nought was heard, 
Like waves of music soft and slow, 
Surged through my spirit to and fro 
Each changing thought and tone, while I 
Gave heed unthinking of reply: 


You said the garden was your own, 
That every shrub and flower had grown 
Beneath your hand, but not alone 

For your own sake were reared; 
You said that, with the loved to share, 
Toil was the easier to bear, 

And hours of leisure cheered. 


I knew your heart was large and free, 
And only listened silently, 
"Twas like your speech alway; 
Nor did I deem that aught for me 
Within its meaning lay. 


Then slowly as we onward strayed, 

Within the twilight’s partial shade, 
Half radiance and half gloom, 

A flower I had not seen before, 

Its glossy greenness clustering oer 
With white and fragrant bloom, 

Beside the winding pathway grew, 

Just where our loitering footsteps drew. 


And as I mused a cluster fair 
You plucked and gave to me, 

And on my face, with thoughtful air, 
Gazed long and earnestly. 


I felt the penetrating look 

Reading my heart, as *twere a book, 

And shrunk, for there were thoughts within 
That to myself had seemed like sin. 


And while around the hand that grasped 
That fragrant gift, thine own was clasped 
Gently, as if it were the flower 
Alone, that lay within its power, 
I strove to hide the sudden thought 
That on my spirit came, 
And bade thee, as if heeding nought, 
That blossom sweet to name. 


Then in a votce whose magic power 
Thrilled all the slumbering air, 

You answered, * ‘Tis the orange flower 
Which I've nursed to wreathe your hair; 

And this is our fitting bridal hour— 
Lo! here is both priest and prayer."’ 


I made no sign. Again you spcke, 
One word alone the silence woke ; 
Earth, air and sky at once became 
As nought, I only heard my name! 
Till then, O never had I felt 

What tones, what music in it dwelt! 


I woke, but heaven's clear, starry eye 
Like thine still gazed on me— 

Still in my hand the flowers did lie, 

I felt their touch, I breathed their sigh, 
And the night was full of thee. 


The morning came, and fair noontide, 
And sunset’s blushing gleam; 

But still in my heart did the vis‘on bide, 
Though I knew ‘twas an idle dream. 
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MASON UXBRIDGE’S CRIME: 


—OR,— 


Che Way of the Cransgressor. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





CHAPTER VI. 


LMOST immediately after 
his arrest, Philip Grey’s trial 
came on; but before the trial 
public feeling had undergone 
a complete change. It no 
longer held him guilty. That 
Mr. Grey, though discarding 
his nephew, should yet refuse 
to believe him capable of the 
crime laid to his charge, and 
that Mr. Uxbridge should in- 
dignantly scout the idea of his 
having anything to do with 
Mrs. Marion’s death, both 
went a great way; but Phil- 
ip’s manner of carrying bim- 
self went still further. There 
was no sign of fea) nor of shame. He read, smoked 
and played chess against himself in bis cell as coolly as 





he had ever done at home, ate with : a good appetite, | { ‘the first word to the last. The speaker's face was 
and slept like atop. The only notice he took of his , slightly flushed at times, then changed to a luminous 
position was by commenting on the d——d insclence | pallor; his eyes were full of holy fervor, his voice was 
of the authorities in keeping him locked up. The, ringing with in:passioned music. Strangers who 
only time when he showed any feeling but careless- | heard him tbat day for the first time did not wonder , 
ness or defiance was when he heard about Charles | at the reputation he had acquired, and those who 
Marion. Then he changed countenance, | were familiar with his speaking thought that they 
** Poor Charlie!” he said, with a tone of real pity had never heard him betore. When he weut out of 
and kindness in his voice. “I am truly sorry for the church, Philip stood at the door. 
him. I hope they wont poison his mind against me. | **Come home to dinner with me,” the minister 
He and I used to be very good friends, and I really | said tobim. ‘Carrie wants to see you.” 
was quite fond of him. He’s a genuine honest fel- Philip colored a little, but bowed his acceptance, | 
low, as sweet and modest asa girl ought to be, but; and walked down street by the minister’s side. 
isn’t always, and at the same time as fiery as the There had been a time when the young man would | 
devil when he’s up. Why, if Charlie believed that I | gladly have taken Mr. Uxbridge by the throat, and | 
laid hands on bis mother, he wouldn’t rest till he ; wben it was as much as he could do to give him the | 
had my heart’s blood, and not to blame either. Tell , usual civilities of social life, not so much that the | 
him that lam sorry for him, and that so far from | minister had done anything out of the way, but be- 
harming her, I’d bring her back, if I could, for his , cause Philip bad thought that Carrie was a little | 
sake.” more fond of him than she need bave been, even if | 
This seemed to trouble the prisoner, and from the | he did marry her cousin. But that bad been long 
moment he heard, his lightness of demeanor all dis- | ago, when Philip had first fallen in Jove with Miss 
appeared. For the first time the thonght of Mrs. | Bracken. Carrie was coquettisb, there was no deny- 
Marion’s death had some other meaning than the | ing it, and bad often teased ber lover by flirting with | 
mere horror of murder. His uncle’s grief had moved | other gentlemen; but he fancied that this feeling of 
bim but little, for he felt that Mr. Grey had been ; ; hers for Mr. Uxbridge was different, that she showed 
bamboozled, and that at his time of life it was more | | more of that timid and trembling earvestness which 
fitting he should think of making his will than of | comes of areal passion. Philip had seen her eyes 
marrying. But the picture of that young man, | follow the minister when he went, or rise full of glad 
scarcely more than a bey, who, while he, Philip, had | light to welcome him when he came, and had known 
been living at ease, had toiled night and day tomake her to forget to answer him while she listened for 
his nother rich, and then coming joyfully home to | Mr. Uxbridge’s voice. There had been a time when 
her, had found only darkness and blcod upon his | these things had made the fellow clench his hands | 
hearth, was cruelly pathetic. He saw now why law | and grind his teeth, when he had lain awake nights 
was severe, why cflicers of justice made sleepless thinking of them, and choked over his dinner as 
search, and why prisons were strong. A man who some enraging recollection came up. But Philip 
could so wring the soul of a gallant young fellow like Grey was not one to pine his lite away for a girl who 
Charlie Marion, ought to smart forit. So Mr. Philip «didn’t care for him. Once convinced of Carrie 
Grey looked upon the matter. Bracken’s indifference, he cooled toward her. He 
Mr. Grey’s imprisonment was anything but severe. did not make haste to break their engagement, sim- 
He could not go outside the prison-walls, it is true, | | ply because he did not care for any one else, and also | 
and there were restrictions as to his visitors. He | because he was not willing to give the true reason. 
had a large, airy room, and before he had been in it | A fellow hates to have all that blur, and fracas, and | 
forty-eight hours, it was furnished by fair hands | gossip that comes of a broken engagement; that sol- 
with every elegance. Books, magazines and papers ' emn and judicial appearance of accusing relatives, 
were sent him, fruits, flowers and cigars came in such | those hints and insinuations that he has been caught 
profusion that the whole prison was regaled, and robbing somebody’s hen-roost, or blacking some- 
notes of condolence came in clouds, Among the | body’s eyes, those reproachful, doubting faces of 
first of these missives was one from Miss Carrie ; young ladies that fear beis fickle, and are afraid to 
Bracken. It was by no means a Uil/et doux. If she , speak to him lest he should win their hearts, only, 
would ever send him such, it would not be when half | alas, to break them; and all that sort of thing. Be- 











a dozen besides himse!f could read it. 
brief. 

“Is there anything that I can do for you? If 
there is, command me!”’ 

His answer had been as brief: “‘ Thank you; noth- 
ing. But1lasten to do for you what the circum- 
stances imperatively demand. I free you from all 
obligation to a man who is under such an accusation 
asl bear. You are free.” 

This was the extent of their correspondence. 

Then the trial came on. With that we have noth- 
ing to do except to say that the young man was fally 
acquitted. 


against him. 

But Philip Grey came from the prison a changed 
man. Perbaps he had thought a little more serious- 
ly than he would admit, and concluded that such a 
charge as he had suffered from would scarcely have 
been made against a man whose life had been per- 
fectly blameless. Maybe he thought that driving 
fast horses, going fishing and sailing, smoking cigars 
and playing cards, were not, after all, the most glori- 
ous things that a man cando. There was good blood 
in Philip Grey, and after he got out of prison he 
showed it. 

** I wont let this affair drive me out of town,” he 
said. “I’llstay and see who my friends are, if I 
have any.” 

By a chance, the place of book-keeper, which 
Charles Marion had once held, was vacant. Poilip 
applied for and obtained it, and took his seat behind 
the desk as cooliy and worked as faithfully as if he 
had been a book-keeper all his life. His unclesighed, 
hearing of it. 

‘¢ Philip has done well, and showed higself a sensi- 
ble fellow,” he said. ‘I dare say he was misrepre- 
sented tome. I will never let him want, and when 
he asks me to forgive him, I will.” 

But Philip did not ask his uncle’s forgiveness. “I 
told nothing disgraceful about Mrs. Marion,” he said. 
‘* I only said what I believed; and I have been pun- 
ished enough for that, I should think. It isn’t every 
man who goes to jail for calling a woman designing. 
I shall never ask anybody’s pardon for telling the 
trath.” 

Mr. Uxbridge particularly praised and distinguish- 
ed Philip. He pointed him out as a model to idle 
young men, he set him up as @ sign for resolution 
and true manliness, and also as a proof of the uses 
of adversity. One of the most eloquent sermons the 
minister had delivered for years, perhaps during his 
life, was one which everybody knew took the spirit if 
not the letter of its text from this affair. The idea 
was that only pain can bring forth what is best in 
human nature, that we rise by falling, that the soul 
is born into the perfect life through struggles as se- 
vere as those which. usber a child into the life of 
earth, and that the most glorious saints are doubtless 
those who have been the greatest sinners. 

The eloquence of Mr. Uxbridge had been of the 
coldly elegant order, occasionally rich and ornate, 
always graceful, but nearly always lacking in 





warmth. Butthis sermon flickered with tire from 


The note was | 


The friends with whom he had been on ' 
the night of the murder accounted for every hour of ; 
time, and there was nothing that could be proved | 





\ sides, he did not like to encounter insulted pride, or 
| run the risk of ridicule from Carrie. When he once | 
had reproached her that she did not love him, she | 
had laughed at him. 

“IT am engaged to you, and that ought to be proof 
that I like you reasonably well,” she would say. 
‘* But I see what is the matter. You real too many ' 
nevels, you are sentimental, and think that I ought 
to be perpetually going into raptures about you, that 
I ought to blush deeply whenever you come, or 
whenever you look at or speak to me, and that my 
hand ought habitually to tremble whenever you 
touch it. But, really, Phil, I can’t be up to that. I 
can’t blush every half minute, I don’t see anything 
to blush about; and I can’t tremble, becanse I’m not 
one bit afraid of you. I think you the best fellow in 
the world. I can’t go into raptures about eternal de- 
votion, and lie awake all night thinking of you and 
reading over your notes, because I am tleepy at night, | 
and if I lie awake [ have swollen eyes; and, besides, | 
as I expect that we may some day be married, unless | 
you jilt me, why, there will be time enough for vows 
and raptares.” 

Of course no ardent lover would be altogether 
pleased to be thus answered. Mr. Philip Grey was 
not fond of being laughed at, and never again ran 
the risk of it. 

He thought of this as he walked along by Mr. Ux- 
bridge’s side; but he remembered also that the min- 
ister had not only given him no cause of complaint 
but had been unfalteringly friendly to him, and had 
always seemed desirous of connecting him with his 
family. So the young man talked as cordially as he 
felt, complimented the minister on his sermon, and 
thanked him heartily for many kindnesses. 

He suspected that Mr. Uxbridge’s object was to ! 
bring about a reconciliation between him and Carrie; 
and if Carrie herself should desire it now that the 
minister was free to marry again, he would believe 
that bis former jealousy must have been, in part at 
least, unfounded. | 

Philip was by no means certain that he wished to 
renew his engagement. That Carrie could ever be in | 
love with him, he did not believe; and, besides, he 
was in no circumstances to take a wife, and in no. 
haste to marry evenif he were rich. A man who has» 
had freedom and plenty of money, or credit, must be 
tremendously in love before he is willing to settle | 
down to early hours and stewed potatoes, with a | 
prospect of little mouths multiplying about him fas- 
ter than he can feed them. 

With this lugubrious vision before his mind’s eye, 
young Mr. Grey entered the minister’s house. It | 
was the cool, rich autumn time, with a chill in the 
air, but with sunshine like ethereal wine; and one 
seemed treading on autumn leaves as one entered the | 
large hall and walked over the soft, bright carpet. | 
This house had belonged to Mrs. Uxbridge, other- 
wise it might be thought too splendid for a minister; | 
and Mrs. Uxbridge aud her cousin had furnished it 
according to their own taste, no parish basybodies 
having any right to interfere. 

“You are such a porcelain affair, and your hus- 
band is so marble pale,” Carrie had said, “that you 
need deep coloring in your rooms, or the whole es- 
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tablishment will bave a fearfolly washed ont appear- 
ance. Put crimson everywhere that you can get it, 
and don’t for mercy’s sake hang up any of your ever- 
lasting sky-blues.”’ 

Carrie was the strong-willed one, and had always 
led her cousin, though Mra. Uxbridge was the elder, 
and the gentle heiress acquiesced in everything. The 
long, stately parlor was one glow of color, the crim- 





; son and lace curtains swung slowly in a breeze that 


came in through the open windows, bringing rhe sun- 


‘ shine with it, and a breath cf warm air from the 


registers corrected the chill from outside. The car- 
pet was like moss to the tread, richly-tonet, slum- 
brous landscapes adorned the walls, and beautiful 
faces leaned between. Fiowering planta stood or 
hung bere and there, their perfume sweetening the 
air, and there was heard in moments of stillness, the 
faint silver tinkling of a music-box, as though some 
tiny waterfall was singing to itself as it fell, drop by 
| drop. 

Philip smiled involuntarily to himself as he"entered 
this room, and bis dull and pradent fancies bid their 
faces. He was quite accustomed to every sort of ele- 
gance, but there was always a subtile fascination in 
this room, and, indeed, in the house. It was like 
castle Indolence. The hinges moved noiselessly, 
everything one could want was at hand, there was no 
rude sound and no sign of hurry. Perhaps the long ill- 
ness of Mrs. Uxbridge had tened the househeld 
down, and they bad not yet recovered their spirit. 

There was no one in the room when the two gen- 
tlemen entered; but before they bad seated them- 
selves, Carrie came floating in. ‘* So you have to be 
dragged to see your friends,” she said, with a bright, 
sweet smile, as she advanced with extended hand to 
meet him. “If youdo not come in one way, you 
might come in anotber,” she added, significantly, 

Philip colored slightly, and could scarcely take bis 
fascinated eyes trem her. Now thatsbe no more be- 
longed to him, he realized anew how more than beau- 
tiful she was. He could think of nothing but # full 
red rose, with a glisten of dew among its petals and 
an atmosphere of intoxicating odor about it. 

But if she was fascinating, Miss Bracken showed 
no sign cf being fascinated by her handeome ex ador- 
er. She was brightly and coolly friendly, seeming to 
take their present relations quite as a matter of 
course, or rather to forget that they had ever been 
any more to each other than they were now. When 
Mr. Uxbridge withdrew with the smiling remark 
that Carrie always indulged him in gown and slip- 


| pers between service, no sign showed that sbe felt in 


the least embarrassed at being left alone with Philip, 
or that she expected their conversation, when they 
were alone, to be in anything other than it would be 
before witnesses. 

Philip’s prudent fears took flight, and in their 
place came a feeling of pique. She bad evidently no 
intention of renewing her connection with bim. 

‘“* What a remarkably tine sermon we bad this 
morning,” he said, determined to try her. 

“Yes, very good,” she replied, quietly, and said no 
more. 

He was on the track, then! Her bright volnbility 
was quite over. He watched her as she bent aside to 
shake an imaginary speck of dust from ber wine- 
colored silk flounces, then resumed the subject. 

“ The congregation were evidently enraptured,” he 
said. ‘ Every one was speaking of it as I came out. 
Mr. Uxbridge has such a power of entering into the 
feelings of others, and of putting bimeelf, in imagi- 
nation, into positions which he could never oceupy in 
reality, that every one, even the worst sinner, is sure 
of his sympathy. It has been said that the good can 
understand the bad, because they have themselves 
been tempted; but the bad cannot understand the 
good, for they have never resisted temptation. It 
may be in that way that Mr. Uxbridge can sympa- 
thize so thoroughly in every trial of the soul; be- 
cause he has bimself been tempted to commit every 
sin.” 

Carrie Bracken bent still lower to touch the flounce 
with her hand, and brush it with trembling fingers; 
and her face was us red as the silk. 

* But how foolish of me to talk toa lady of temp- 
tation!” said the young man, with a light and bitter 
laugh. ‘* What temptation cana fine lady who har 
been brought up under a social glass-case know, ex- 
cept the temptation to criticize the lady who has a 
finer house or prettier dresses than she, or to hate 
the woman who has a handsome face. That latter 
temptation you could never have had, nor indeed the 
first, unless you are exceptionally extravagant, and 
want your path McAdamized with diamonds.” 

Mise Bracken sat baugbtily erect, and flashed one 
momentary glance into his face; but ber eyes drop- 
ped instantly, and again that crimson fiush over- 
spread ber face. 

Philip Grey was not crnel nor mean, and the sight 
of her distress tonched him. “ Pardon me if I am 
disagreeable,” he said, kindly, “and make allowan- 
ces for one expiring gasp of jealousy. I don’t believe 
I ever troubied you much with it, and you know I 
shall not in the fatare. I sincerely wish you al) bap- 


piness. And now I have done with the subject.” 


‘Tam very glad that you have,” she said, coldly, re- 
covering herself and looking at him now; “ for if I 
understand your riddles, you are quite on the wrong 
track. Bat, as you say, we will have done with the 
subject.” 

Mr. Uxbridge returned jast at this moment, hum- 
ming softly to himself as he came through the entry, 
as if to give warning of bis approach. 

There was a few minutes desaltory talk, then they 
went ont to the early Sunday dinner. As they en- 
tered the dining-rvom, Philip Grey was astounded to 
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see Mrs. Boyce, the honsekeeper, sitting smiling at 
the head of the table. It was so unexpected an ap- 
parition that for a moment he forgot to return her 
very cordial greeting, till he saw her face begin to 
redden. Then he covered his absence with a compli- 
ment on her improved appearance, and took his seat 
opposite Carrie, looking at ber curiously to see if this 
arrangement was to her liking. It was hard to tell 
at first. Miss Bracken seemed to have got her gayety 
back, and talked incessantly, spoke of books, operas, 
fashionable society, quoted French and Italian, and 
referred to subjects which must have been entirely 
out of Mrs. Boyce’s range; but she never once looked 
at the housekeeper, nor the housekeeper at her; nor 
did they speak to each other nor offer any of the ci- 
vilities of the table. 

Mrs Boyce on her part affected to be quite as gay 
and talkative, but with a greater appearance of 
effort, and evidently enraged and mortified all the 
time. It was plainly an effort on the part of the 
young lady to silence and put dewa the housekeeper, 
and a determination on the part of that person not 
tobe put down. But the address of a practised wo- 
man of the world has a great advantage over the un- 
polished spite of a mere Lire!ing. Miss Bracken 
could speak in a tone of silver sweetness, could smile 
brightly, and had all her wits at hand, while inward- 
ly she was on fire with anger; but Mrs. Boyce was 
wont to use spicy words and deal some hard knocks 
when she was in a passion, and the effort to keep 
within bounds made her face purple and her voice 
harsh. At first both ladies had addressed their vis- 
itor; but when Philip very decidedly gave the prefer- 
ence to Miss Bracken, Mrs. Boyce had turned her at- 
tention to the minister. He was more complacent, 
and strove by particular attention to mollify her. 
When she interrupted Miss Bracken and spoke to 
him across the table, he answered her with the most 
respectful courtesy, not seeming aware that his cous- 
in had spoken. At that, Miss Bracken turned her 
attention also to him. They had been speaking of 
jewels, or trying to speak of them. 

“Do you remember, Cousin Mason,” she said, call- 
ing the minister by his Christian name, “‘ those beau- 
tiful opal bracelets that Grandmother Marshall had, 
and that were to have been given to poor Agnes? 
She never got them from Aunt Fanny, because she 
did not care about jewels, and they are there now.” 

“I remember them,” said the minister, coldly, 
scarcely glancing at the young lady, and immediately 
addressing some remark to the housekeeper. 

Miss Bracken’s thin nostrils gave a little quiver of 
anger; but her voice was no whit less sweet, though 
the words might be a little more distinctly uttered. 

“They will now fall to me,” she said, sighing a 
little; ‘‘and I almost hate to have them, for opals 
are unlucky gems. But then, they are tamily jew- 
els, and I am the only heir, I shall keep them in 
the casket, however, so that their baleful influences 
can touch only the velvet cushions they rest on.” 

Mrs. Boyce turned a wicked glance at the speaker, 
and seemed about to make some comment; but the ; 
minister interposed with a suave remark to her, tak- 
ing no notice whatever of Miss Bracken. He evi- 
dently perceived the rivalry between the two, and 
thought the young !ady to blame; for he was espec- 
ially polite to the housekeeper, and especially cold to 
the other. 

Then Miss Bracken turned her attention again to 
their visitor, who was quite willing to take her part, 
and as wuch disgusted as astonished to see the posi- 
tion and assur ptions of the housekeeper. And so 
the scarcely-vciled warfare went on through dinner, 
when Miss Bracken rose without waiting for Mrs. 
Boyce, and, chatting gayly, went out of the room 
with Philip, tbe minister not stirring from his seat 
till Mrs. Boyce gave the motion. It was some time 
before Mr. Uxbridge appeared in the parlor, and 
when he did it was with a disturbed face which he 
tried vainly to render smiling. 

** Will you please to shut the door?” Carrie said 
haughtily to him as he entered, speaking as though 
he were a servant, and looking at him with bold eyes 
and scornfully-curling lips. ‘There is too much 
draught.” 

The minister hesitated and colored. “ Would it 
not be better to close the window?” he asked, gently, 
with an almost appealing glance at the angry girl. 

*““Not by any means!” she replied, decidedly. 
“The unpleasantness is through the door.” 

She looked at him steadily, with bright, command- 
ing eyes, and there was no way but to obey her. 
He dropped his head, and softly shut the door. The 
expression of the girl’s face was a study while he did 
so. She seemed not only watching him with com- 
pelling eyes, doubtful if he would obey, yet deter- 





mined that he should, but to be listening as though | 
she expected some demonstration from outside. The | 
minister turned again with downcast eyes trom doing | 
her bidding, and walked toward his visitor; and as 
he did so, Miss Bracken flirted her shoulder toward | 
him with an air of angry disdain, and began talking 
to Philip. At that moment the parlor door was flung | 
wide open, and Mrs. Boyce, with a face crimson with | 
passion, came sweeping in, fixed her blazing eyes on | 
the group, then crossed the room and seated herself 
by them, looking at Miss Bracken with a steady, defi- 
ant stare. 

Insolent as the exhibition was, it was so vulgar 


that it gave the adversary the advantage. Carrie | to be the face of a lover, as in the days long gone, | 
raised her eyebrows with a dainty dismay, but with- | and a spasm of impassioned pain and regret passed what could she say?” he asked, after a minute. 


out looking at the housekeeper, and rising coolly and | 
gracefully, shook out her rustling flounces. 

“Come out into the garden, Philip,” she said, in 
her most delicate and silvery tones. ‘‘ The air there 
is delightful.” 





The young man rose immediately and offered his 
arm, and they sauntered out together. “ Rachel is 
eclipsed!” whispered Carrie in his ear, and a light 
and merry laugh floated back from the door to the 
two whom they left in the parlor. But when she had 
no longer a part to act, Miss Bracken’s smiles drop- 


j ped off as though they had been a mask, and as she 


walked the garden, leaning on her companion’s arm, 
her hand tre:abled and her face was pale. 

“* What is the meaning of this, Carrie?” exclaimed 
Philip, indignantly, when they were out of sight and 
hearing of the windows. ‘‘ What does that woman 
mean by presuming as she does, and what does Mr. 
Uxbridge mean by permitting it?” 

‘There is nothing so terrible as to be obliged to en- 
dure the insolence of an inferior!” she muttered, in 
a concentrated tone. ‘ I did not know I was capable 
of such a feeling of anger as that creature inspires 
me with.” 

“ But why do you submit?” he asked, impatiently. 
“T can see no necessity.” 

“T hate to have any scandal,” she said, speaking 
with difficulty, ‘and I hate to please her by going 
away. She wants me to go, and is trying to make 
me.” 

“© Why do you not request Mr. Uxbridge to dismiss 
her?” asked Philip, in astonishment. “ It cannot be 
that he would allow you to go for her, or that, if he 
understood well what she is up to, he would encour- 
age her insolence.” 

The only answer the girl made was by shrugging 
her shoulders and pouting her lip with a contemptu- 
ous curl, while an angry blush overspread her face. 

“IT don’t understand,” he exclaimed, after a 
minute. 

“Well, we'd better not talk about it,” she said, 
trying to throw off the subject. ‘And of course, 
Philip, I do not expect you to mention anywhere 
what you have seen here. Forget it if you can; but 
remember one thing, and see if it does not come true. 
By the time that a decent regard for appearances 
will allow, that woman will be Mrs. Uxbridge.” 

** Impossible!” exclaimed the young man. 

* You will see!” she said. “And now let us talk 
of something else. How late the leaves keep on that 
woodbine, do they not? Itissosheltered. And see! 
we have asters in November.” 

Both glanced about at the sound of a step, and saw 
Mr. Uxbridge coming toward them with a cigar be- 
tween his lips. He was locking very pale, and a 
slight frown hung on bis brows. ‘“ This is the true 
Indian summer,” he said, as he drew near. ‘“ There 
is no finer season.” Then, when he was close to 
them, he added, in a low tone, and with a hasty, 
deprecating manner, “ You should not mind her, 
Carrie. Sheis quick-tempered and jealous of any 
slight; but she is an excellent person, and has been 
very faithful in the house. I don’t know what we 
would have done during all poor Agnes’s long illness 
if Mrs. Boyce bad not taken charge of everything. 
You can afford to be a little charitable and forbear- 
ing, 1 think. You know I wouldn’t wish you to be 
treated with the slightest—” 

Miss Bracken had listened so far with downcast 
eyes; but here she looked up suddenly, gave the 
speaker a flashing glance tbat stopped him, and 
made the blood rush crimson all over his face; then, 
turning her head back on him, she stooped and broke 
off a bright, rose-pink aster that was almost as beau- 
tiful as a rose. 

*“ Keep this as asouvenir of your very interesting 
visit here to-day,” she said, with a bitter smile, pre- 
senting the flower to Philip, “and also as areminder 
of my prediction.” 

The minister said not another word, but turned 
away from them and walked up and down a distant 
path, puffing away vigorously at his cigar, probably 
meditating on the ill-nature and jealousy of women 
in general, and the peculiarly disagreeable disposi- 
tions of the two whom he was trying to keep peace 
between. 

“ Aren’t you a little hard on him?” asked Philip. 
** You know some men are fools where women are 
concerned, and have no power whatever of putting 
trespassers into their vlaces.” 

* Don’t talk about it,” she eaid, impatiently, “I 
can’t bear it. And besides, you know as little as he, 
and far less indeed. Mr. Uxbridge sees pertectly 
well the state of affairs.”’ 

They walked on in silence to the house, and, saun- 
tering through the entry, Philip stopped and took 
his hat. He perceived that she wished him to go. 
He could not be angry with her, though, she stood 
there so pallid and drooping, not hiding her trouble 
from him, but looking so pathetic that his heart 
melted toward her. He would have spoken out his 
thought, but he had already learned that one might 
in that house expect a watcher and listener at any 
moment, and he only looked at Carrie with the sym- 


pathy he felt fully expressed in his eyes, and opened | 


the door to go out. There was a portico over the 
door, and she stepped out into it with him. 

“Carrie,” he said, in a hasty whisper, “do you 
wish to renew your engagement with me? I can 
bring influence enough to put that woman down. 
Do you wish to leave her and come to me, or have me 
come here as your friend and protector?” 

She looked mournfully and steadily into the hand- 
some, earnest face that bent above her, seeming again 


over her face. 

“No, Philip, it is too late for that,” she said, with 
a@ moan in her voice. ‘ It is best not to try to mend 
broken rings. 


It is scarcely likely that the funeral | 
j baked meats of our dead love would furnish forth a ter drew a deep breath, and rose to go. I am surry | 


very brilliant or happy marriage supper. But I 
thank you! With all my heart I thank you!” 

She extended both her hands, held his one instant 
in a soft clasp, then turned abruptly from him and 
went into the house. 

That afternoon Philip did not go to hear the Rev- 
erend Mr. Uxbridge preach; but as he sat in his 
room, reading, after having watched the congregation 
pass by on their homeward way, he was surprised by 
a call from the minister. His visitor looked pale and 
troubled, and sank wearily into the scat offered him. 

‘TI felt that it was best for me to come and speak 
with you about what you saw at my house to-day,” 
be said, sighing like one worn ont with care and dis- 
tress. ‘I would not have invited you home had I 
anticipated any such scenes. It is true, Mrs. Boyce 
and Carrie never are very harmonious; but I have 
never known them to make such a display before any 
stranger till this time. I am mortified and distress- 
ed. Ido not know what to do.’ And, indeed, he 
looked both mortified and distressed. 

“Tt is not my place to interfere in your family ar- 
rangements, and I hope that you do not need to be 
assured that I shall not mentiun the subject to any 
one else,”’ Philip said, beginning to sincerely pity the 
minister. “ But since we are telking of the matter, 
I must be allowed toexpress my opinion. It certain- 
ly astonished me to see a mere hired housekeeper at 
the head of your table, and a member of your fami- 
ly, a lady, moreover, sit at one side; and I wus indig- 
nant to see such a show of vulgar inselence from a 
bireling to a mistress, and the master of the house 
seem to take the hireling’s part. You know your 
own business, sir; byt if I had been in your place 
when Mrs. Boyce entered the parlor in that outra- 
geous manner, I should have ordered her to leave the 
room.” 

The minister’s face was crimson. It would seem 
that though he could profess himself unable to de- 
cide what to do, he did not want to be told in so de- 
cided a manner. The Reverend Mr. Uxbridge had 
been rather too much accustomed to be approached 
with adulation and reverence, to feel at ease under 
_ implied reprimand. But he suppressed all show ot 
| anger, if he felt any, though he drew his elegant 
form upright while Philip spoke, and there was a 
little ring in his voice when he replied. 

**T don’t know what I might have done if I had 
had time,” he said; “but Carrie immediately took 
matters into her own hands. I spoke very seriously 
to Mrs. Boyce after you went out, and she owned 
| that she was hasty. The fact is, Carrie has got a 
fancy that Mrs. Boyce listens about, and she does not 
| scruple to show that opinion, and to act on it. Of 
' course it is insulting, and any person would resent it. 
| As to Mrs. Boyce baving the head of the table, it 
| Was Carrie’s own doing. She was away on a visit of 
_@ week, and during her absence I had Mrs. Boyce 
pour my tea. Of course I coukin’t be obliged to sit 
| alone. We were at tea when Carrie came home, and 
| she was angry that Mrs. Boyce did not offer her the 
‘seat at once. Both were angry, and since both were 
| to blame, I declined to interfere. You speak of Mrs. 

Boyce as a mere hireling; but you mistake. She is 
_ of respectable connections, and her husband was a 
merchant of gocd standing, but failed and died soon 
‘after their marriage. It is true, she had to help her- 
self by sewing after he died, but that is no disgrace, | 
| surely; and, as surely, it is not for a minister of the , 
i gospel of Christ to think less of her on that account. 
She never went into any person’s house to work in 
| any way for hire till she came to mine. She came as 
| @ favor, because we were in need, at the mercy of 
| Careless and dishonest servants, my wife sick, and 
' Carrie unable and unwilling to take charge. Besides, 
' most people would think differently ot going to the 
| minister’s house than of going to any other. She 
| was housekeeper; and you are aware that in this 
country, except with those few who keep the very 
| largest establishments, that title is not a menial one, 
but rather supposes the person to take, in many 
things, the office of mistress of the house, since the 
' mistress is supposed to be either dead or sick.” 
| But since they cannot get along together,” urged 
| Philip, seeing that the other’s reasoning was fair 
enough, “‘ would not Carrie rather take on herself 
| the responsibility of managing the household, than 
| Submit to tye presence of Mrs. Boyce?” 

Again Mr. Uxbridge crimsoned deeply at what 
| Seemed a rather dictatorial! suggestion. 

“T cannot well dismiss Mrs. Boyce,” he said, 
| ‘though I should accept with relief her resignation, 
if she wished to go. When she came, it was under- 
' stood that the home was to be a permanent one for 
| her if she should wish to stay. Besides, cannot you 

see that it gives chance for scandal, which a minister 
_™ust avoid at risk of any inconvenience? Mrs. 
| Boyce is high-tempered, and if she should be dis- 
| Missed she would undoubtedly talk.” 
| Your reputation and Miss Bracken’s are out of 
reach of the tongue of such as she,” exclaimed Phil- 
| ip, indignantly. 

* No reputation is quite out of reach of one who 
would injure it!” said the minister, in a voice of an- 
guish. ‘ There is the sting of the world, Philip, and 
no one should know it better than yourself. Did a 

| life of honesty, biurred only by some slight indiscre- 
tions such as most young men of the day think noth- 
ing of, save you from a horrible accusation?” 

Philip shuddered and dropped his head. 





“Bat 


“Who knows what an angry woman may say?” 


mortifying a subject,” he said; “but I tee! a little 
better for having spoken. Since my poor Agnes died, 
Ihave had no one to confide in or ask sympathy 
from. You know, though we may have many kind 
friends, there are things which we cannot tell them. 
I really feel very heavy sometimes.” 

He went to»ard the door with his head drooping. 
“T never much liked the church of Rome,” he said, 
glancing up with a taint smile as he stood with bis 
hand on the latch; ‘‘ but 1 could envy the red. faced 
cook in my kitchen when I see her go out on the first 
Friday of every month to go to confession, and come 
back with all ber troubles smoothed away as calm as 
a summer Sunday, and fretting or scolding no more 
for one twenty-four hours, at least. 1 fancy I should 
feel better if 1 had some sage father-confessor to tell 


mine.” 

The langh with which this sentence ended seemed 
to restore Mr. Uxbridge to his own elegant and dig- 
nitied self. He was smiling and erect as he went 
down stairs, and as Philip looked after him when he 
walked up the street, and saw the slight and courte- 
cus bow with which be recognized the many respect- 
ful salutations which met him on every side, he 
could hardly believe that ten minutes before he had 
been humbly obeying the imperious commands of an 
angry woman. 

‘By George!” muttered the young man, as he 
wept up stairs again, “ women are the devil! I'l! 
have nothing to do with ’em. Even Carrie, lovely as 
she is—and ste was enough to steal a fellow’s heart 
away to-day—I would rather not take her.” 

He took up his pipe again and filled it with fra- 
gravt Latakia. ‘* My beloved pipe,” he said, “let us 
fall in love with each other. We have kissed often, 
but let us in this kiss swear eternal union, and for- 
swear all other kissing.” 

He put the amber mouth-piece to his lips, and 
drew in a thread of fragrant smoke which curled out 
through his mustache. Another and another j :ined 
it, till the room swam in smoke. “ But how tragica! 
she looked to-day,” he thought. “ Currie used to be 
gay and saucy, but never bitter. Some chauge bas 
come Over her.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


IF love, sympathy, the tenderest care, and con- 
stant coaxing, praising, and entreating could comfort 
@ man in sorrow, then Charles Marion should have 
been comforted. But ever before his eyes was the 
horrible vision of his mother struggling in the grasp 
of the assassin, calling out in her frenzy on him, per- 
haps, to come to the rescue, and sinking back to die 
with no loved one near. It was too much for the ar- 
dent and excitable temperament of the son. Aftera 
few days of wildness that was almost insanity, he 
quite gave up, and all the time during Philip Grey’s 
imprisunment and trial, was raving with fever and 
delirium. When at length, a mere shadow of him- 
self, exhausted and attenuated, and with a mind 
weakened by suffering, he was able to be lifted intoa 
carriage for his first airing, it was the last of October. 
All pepers containing notices of the trial had been 
kept carefully out of his sight, and people were cau- 
tioned not to mention the subject in his presence. 
This was not only because Mr. Grey wished to spare 
him the distress of seeing and hearing the testimony, 
but he feared for Philip. He knew that Charles only 
needed to regain his strength to look about greedily 
for some one on whom to pour out his vengeance; 
and though Philip had been cleared from the charge 
of murder, he could not be cleared from the charge 
of having spoken roughly and disrespectfully of the 
dead. Charles merely knew of the fact that there 
had been a trial. 

“* What was he accused for?” he asked, languidly, 
too weak and listless to be even excited by this. 

“ People thought that as Philip lived with me, and 
might expect to be my heir, he would be interested 
in getting out of the way any one who might endan- 
ger his prospects,” Mr. Grey said, guardedly. ‘“ Be- 
sides, Philip had been a little wild, and had some 
debts. That was enough in the excited state of the 
public mind. But before the trial came on, every- 
body saw how absurd the charge was.” 

Charles closed his eyes, and said no more. 

But, as Mr. Grey had expected, with growing 
strength the excitement grew. When he awoke from 
the nap he took after his first ride on that October 
morning, he started up and looked around, finding 
his faithful watcher by his side. 

** What do you want, Charlie?” asked the old 
man, soothingly. 

“1 want to see Becket?” was the sharp answer. 

“ You shall, dear,” said Mr. Grey, rising to ring 
the bell. 

He had become almost childish in his fondness for 
the invalid. Charles got up and began walking 
about, the color coming in a hot glow into his thin 
cheeks. 

* You'll tire yourself out, Charlie,” remonstrated 
his friend. 

“T can’t keep still,” said the young man. 

* But if you walk and excite yourself that way,” 
urged the other, “ you will be sick again; and if you 
should be sick, how can you attend to this business? 
It is better to have patience now for a few days, than 
to lose months, as you have already done.” 

This was-an argument which Charles admitted the 





answered the other, heaving a sigh that was almosta 
moan. 


For a moment they sat in silence; then the minis- | 


In a short time Becket arrived. 


“What have you done, sir? What have you to 
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to have had to speak to you on so disagreeable and | 


me what to do with these b.lligerent women of 


wisdom of. He took his seat in a rocking-chair, and | 
| allayed his impatience in some degree by rocking. 
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tive wae hardly in the room. 


Becket was not to be moved from b 


dignity and composure. He took a se 
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Grey, and finally be opened his mouth 


“] have nothing to tell ar yet, gentler 


| in a low voice; “ but I have my own © 


have two or three slender threads whict 
entirely tf 1 sbould give "em a pull, anc 


| ing night avd day for the strong rop 


enough to hold the weight of a man » 
ing It is one of the most dificult cas 
but I am fully sure of bringing it out 

“Whom do you suspect?” asked th: 
promptly. 

Becket glanced at Mr Grey. “1 
Grey if I ought to tell you,” he said. 
have a right to suspect anybody 1 like 
ness to suspect; bat 1 have no righ 
other suspicions at them till I have pr 

“You ongbt to tell me!” cried Che 
“ You have no right to keep me in ( 
affair ie more mine than yours.” 

The detective was in now ise offente 
waited till the explosion was over, th: 
right torefinger into bie left palm, in + 
tive way, said,“ The very way in whic, 
Mr. Marion, shows that I oug!t not t 





say that it is more your affair than 
sense it is. The trouble is yours. Bb 
out the criminal is mine; and I musts 
that will give him a chance to alipt. 
| gers. Of course, the trae criminal 
and will see the firet sign of suspicion 
Suppore I say to you, ‘1 suspect that 
guilty, but have no proof,” could you 
course, you couldn't. Could you mr 
the street, and lift your hat, and emi! 
do you do, to him? Of course you ¢ 
jump #t bis throat, 1 tell you. And 
might turn out that he wasn’t guilty 
Charles Marion, though excitable, 
situation was enough to excure a b 
not at once listen to reason, war yet 
der the dominion of passion. He pe 
other was right. 
“J couldn’t keep it to myself, 
speaking more quietly. “ But how 
writ?” 
“1 really can’t tell,” the detectiy 
ing his head. “ There’s a myster 
can’t fathom, and I may any day stu: 
to that, or I may not get it for a y 
doesn’t now depend on me, but on 
wait to see what they do. There ar: 
in progress which will decide, and 
those. If I could bring them to 4 
but neither I nor anybody else can 
smashing the whole business. The 
find something that I am tn search. 
I'm afraid, til] somebody turns state 
that they wont do for asking, but on: 
There wee a little more talk, th 
took his leave. 
“1 think we might get a better: 
said Charles, as the door closed beh 
“ We couldn't get another balf ae . 
anewered, decidedly. “ Becket kn 
and is a perfect bloodhound on & #« 
he rare be is on a track, he means it 
well, and I think we shal! bear some 
But it seemed that for once the 
tined to disappoint the expectatior 
The winter passed, and after it the 
the murderer of Mre. Marion war 
could public opinion find any one to 
The genera! impression seemed to | 
had been ccmmitted by some dr 
stranger, who bad no motive but t! 
kill, and that he bad escaped. Tha 
of the Rev. Mr. Uxbridge, and sure 
be a better opinion than bis. 
Becket said nothing, but kept up 
that his flesh was worn al! off bie be 
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tell us?” exclaimed the young man, before the detec- 
tive was hardly in the room. 

Becket was not to be moved from his professional 
dignity and composure. He took a seat quietly, and 
bestowed his hat beneath his chair before speaking. 
Then he glanced first at Charles, secondly at Mr. 
Grey, and finally be opened his mouth: 

“T have nothing to tell as yet, gentlemen,” he said, 
in a low voice; ‘but I have my own suspicions. I 
have two or three slender threads which would break 
entirely if I should give ’em a pull, and I am search- 
ing night and day for the strong rope of proof big 
enough to hold the weight of a man without break- 
ing. It isone of the most diflicult cases I ever had, 
but I am fully sure of bringing it out at last.” 

“Whom do you suspect?” asked the young man, 
promptly. 

Becket glanced at Mr. Grey. ‘1 leave it to Mr. 
Grey if I ought to tell you,” he said. “ Of course, I 
have aright to suspect anybody I like—it’s my busi- 
ness to suspect; but I have no right to point any 
other suspicions at them till I have proof.’’ 

“You ought to tell me!” cried Charles, violently. 
“ You have no right to keep me in the dark. The 
affair is more mine than yours.” 

Tbe detective was in nowise offended. He merely 
waited till the explosien was over, then putting his 
right forefinger into his left palm,in an argumenta- 
tive way, said, ‘“‘ The very way in which you said that, 
Mr. Marion, shows that Iougtt not totell you. You 
say that it is more your affair than mine. In one 
sense itis. The trouble is yours. But the finding 
out the criminal is wine; and I mustn’t do anything 
that will give him a chance to slip through my fin- 
gers. Of course, the true criminal is on the alert, 
and will see the first sign of suspicion, and make off. 
Suppose I say to you, ‘ I suspect that such a man is 
guilty, but have no proof,’ could you keep cool? Of 
course, you couldn’t. Could you meet that man in 
the street, and lift your hat, and smile, and say how 
do you do, tobim? Ofcourse you couldn’t. You’d 
jump at his throat, I tell you. And then, maybe it 
might turn out that he wasn’t guilty.” 

Charles Marion, though excitable, and though his 
situation was enough to excuse a manif he could 
not at once listen to reason, was yet not entirely un- 
der the dominion of passion. He perceived that the 
other was right. 

“JT couldn’t keep it to myself,” he admitted, 
speaking more quietly. ‘“‘ But how long must we 
wait?” 

“T really can’t tell,” the detective replied, shak- 
ing his head. ‘There’s a mystery in it which I 
can’t fathom, and I may any day stumble on the clue 
to that, or I may not get it for a year. You see, it 
doesn’t now depend on me, but on others. I must 
wait to see what they do. There are certain events 
in progress which will decide, and I must wait for 
those. If I could bring them to a head, I would; 
but neither I nor anybody else can do that without 
smashing the whole business. The fact is, unless I 
find something that I am in search of, I must wait, 
I’m afraid, till somebody turns state’s evidence; and 
that they wont do for asking, but out of revenge.” 

There was a little more talk, then the detective 
took his leave. 

“I think we might get a better man, Mr. Grey,” 
said Charles, as the door closed behind their visitor. 

* We couldn’t get another balf as good,” Mr. Grey 
answered, decidedly. ‘‘ Becket knows his business, 
and is a perfect bloodhound on @ scent. And when 
he says he is on a track, he means it. I know Becket 
well, and I think we shall hear something soon.” 

But it seemed that for once the detective was des- 
tinued to disappoint the expectations of his friends. 
The winter passed, and after it the spring, and still 
the murderer of Mrs. Marion was not found, nor 
could public opinion find any one to fix suspicion on. 
The general impression seemed to be that the crime 
had been ccmmitted by some drunken or crazy 
stranger, who had no motive but the mere desire to 
kill, and that he had escaped. That was the opinion 
of the Rev. Mr. Uxbridge, and surely there couldn’t 
be a better opinion than bis. 

Becket said nothing, but kept up such a thinking 
that his flesh was worn all off his bones, and his eyes 
stood half-diameter out of their sockets. The man 
did something, too, besides think. He never was 
still, indeed. One met him everywhere. He went 
constantly to church, sitting in the gallery because 
he was too restless to sit down with the congrega- 
tion. But the seat he took, in a corner of the gallery 
close to the pulpit, was the one least likely to shield 
him from notice, for he was in sight of the whole 
congregation. The impression was for a time that he 
suspected and was watching some one in the church, 
till it was ascertained that he was as constant an at- 
tendant on the theatre, and races, and balls. The 
minister undertook to pump Becket, but got not 
much more satisfaction than the other two had got, 
though certainly, one so self-controlled as Mr. Ux- 
bridge, one, moreover, who was not so great a friend 
to the deceased that he might not keep his suspicions 
to himself, might have been trusted, if any one could. 
Perhaps the detective liked the importance of his po- 
sition, and enjoyed having such persons sue to him 
for a favor which he would not grant. Perhaps, 
again, he had nothing to tell. Certainly, he told the 
minister very little, but that little was enough to 
make Mr. Uxbridge’s eyes brighten. ‘‘ We shall 
soon, I hope, bring the offender to justice,” he said. 
“ And although vengeance belongs only to God, still, 
it is for the safety of society that such criminals 
should be prevented from preying upon it.” 

But summer passed, and still no word from the 








" ‘onal criminal. Aud now, Mrs. Marion had been 


dead a year. In all this time Becket had been basy, 
disappearing sometimes for a few days or a week, 
and coming back from nobody knew where, and as 
the time passed his excitement increased. “ For 
God’s sake, don’t speak to me!” he said, almost an- | 
grily, when Philip asked him one day for news. ‘I | 

am about crazy. I believe I haven’t slept a night | 

for three weeks. If I don’t get through this business 

pretty soon, it will be the death of me. For a year 

I’ve been on the rack, expecting something every 

minute, but every minute disappointed.” 

On one of those autumn days, Carrie Bracken came 

home to the parsonage from a visit she had been 

making at the mountains. Mr. Uxbridge, also, 

had been at the seashore for bis health, spending 

July and August there. He was not looking well. 





been working unusually hard. He had established a 
mission about five miles from the city, and atter 
preaching twice almost every Sunday in his church 
at Anderson, had given a third sermon in the even- 
ing to his suburban parish, besides overlooking their 
Sunday school. He was really doing too much, his 
people felt, so insisted on his taking a vacation. 

Shortly after bis return, Mrs, Boyce left him, and 
went to live witha sister whose house was in the 
next street. There was a little rumor flying that she 
and Miss Bracken had not lived very happily togeth- 
er, and that on going away for her summer visit, the 
young lady had said that sbe would not enter the 
house again till the housekeeper was out of it. So 
when Carrie came back in September, it was under- 
stood generally that she had triumphed over Mrs, 
Boyce. 

Of course all the ladies, particularly the marriage- 
able ones, hastened to wel Miss Bracken home. 
They found her in high spirits, and as blooming as a 
rose, in sharp contrast with Mr. Uxbridge, who sat 
near her, his face thin and marble pale, his beautiful 
mouth slightly compressed, as though in pain, or 
only faintly smiling, and his gentle voice breaking 
now and then in a sharp cough. 

“ Why, Mr. Uxbridge,” exclaimed one lady, who 
by right of being a wife and mother, and older than 
he, of being, in fine, Mrs. Judge Mayhew, could 
afford to say and do as she liked, ‘‘ you are commit- 
ting suicide! Everybody says that you stay in the 
house too much, and that if you don’t take care of 
yourself, you’ll be in consumption before the winter 
is over.” 

*‘He does need more care, Mrs. Mayhew,” said 
Carrie Bracken, sobering a moment; “and I wish 
you would try to influence him.” 

“It is you who should try to influence him, my 
dear,” said the lady, significantly. 

Instantly both Carrie and Mr. Uxbridge grew crim- 
son. But Carrie’s eyes were cast down, while the 
minister looked at her, his eyes dwelling tenderly for 
a@ moment on her blushing face. 

*¢ But I have a mind to try for my own part,” pur- 
sued the lady, a little disconcerted by the effect of 
her shot. “I think I will lay my commands on you, 
sir, to come out with me now and have a drive. The 
air is fine, and will do you g 

‘¢ If these ladies will excuse me,” the minister said, 
in that sweet, low tone of his, glancing toward Car- 
rie, who sat with a friend on the sofa opposite him. 

Both bowed, one still rosy, the other paler yet than 
when she came into the house, and then Carrie had 
called her Lily. This young lady was the Miss 
Adams we saw in this same room a year ago, com- 
forting Mr. Uxbridge for his wife’s death, and be- 
coming his messenger of comfort to Mr. Grey. The 
poor child had made an idol of the handsome and 
eloquent minister before she was fairly out of school 
and short dresses, and that feeling had grown with 
her growth. Till his wife died, and, indeed, for some 
time after, she had never dreamed that she was in 
love with him. He was her hero, her demi-god, but 
she had never thought of marriage in connection 
with him. But when she heard other names con- 
nected with his, and realized that he might love 
some one else, then came the awakening. At first, 
remembering how she alone had comforted him, she 
felt a ray of hope thrilling her heart, and brightening 
her whole being with wild and delicious trouble. But 
the brightness was short-lived. He minded her no 
more than others, not as much, indeed. No one 
marked how her cheek grew pale, and her eyes hol- 
low, and how she started at every sound. Mattie 
Adams was an orphan, and neither rich, nor fascin- 
ating, nor accomplished enough to attract much at- 
tention. She was merely a sweet and modest girl, 
who sometimes forgot her timidity in her earnest- 
ness, and whom everybody liked when they happen- 
ed to think of it. 

As soon as the minister and Mrs. Mayhew were 
gone, the two girls returned to the parlor with their 
arms around each other’s waists. Carrie was fond of 
her young friend, and in spite of the pangs of jeal- 
ousy, her friend was fond of her. 

‘“‘ Carrie, I’m glad they’ve gone,” said Miss Adams, 
when the two were alone; “ for I want to ask you 
something.” 

‘Well, child, ask away!” said Miss Bracken, 
lightly. 

She might call her friend ‘‘ child,” for Mattie was 
but nineteen, and smallof her age, being of almost 
childlike delicacy. 

The two sat on their sofa again, and, hand in hand, 
looked into each other’s faces. ‘ You dear child!” 





the other with tender pity, ‘‘ you look too pale, and 
sad, and troubled. Take heart! If you have trials, 
dear, try to bear them, and to believe that you may 
yet be happy, though in a different way from what 





His wife’s death bad wrought upon him, and he had | 


said Carrie, leaning suddenly forward, and kissing j 


you might choose now. I have suffered, and I know | 
that it takes a good deal of suffering to kill.” 

The other shook her head slightly, and sighed. | 
She felt neither shame nor anger, though Carrie had 
seemed to bint a knowledge of her heart. She was | 
rather soothed, than otherwise, that her feelings | 
should be known to one who must in some degree 
' sympathize with ber. 

‘What I want to ask is this,” she said, directly; 
“Is Mr. Uxbridge going to marry that Boyce wo- 
man?” pronouncing the name with more of bitter 
scorn than one would have believed her capable of. 
Miss Bracken colored and stared. ‘ What should 
make you ask such a question?’’ she exclaimed. 
“Of course he is not. If she had stayed here, I 
' couldn’t be certain, between you and me, what she 
might succeed in doing. But she has gone, you 
know.” 

“They say,” whispered the girl, ‘that she has 
only gone away to be married, and that she is get- 
ting ready as fast as she can. She is making piles of 
nice clothes, and driving about in a carriage, and he 
goes to see her almost every evening.” 

Carrie Bracken listened, with head erect and 
flashing e¥es. 

“If I thought—” she began, but stopped there. 

The other went on, telling all the gossip she had 
heard, adding proof to proof, till a slow conviction 
grew upin Miss Bracken’s pale face. She rose, not 
with a start, but as if drawn up by seme strong, 
fierce will in her, and walked with a slow step up and 
down the room. 

“Tf it had been you, Carrie,” said her friend, 
tremulously, ‘I would not mind, but one so beneath 
him! It will bring him to disrespect. Besides, I 
shall not believe but she worked on him in some way. 
She isn’t his taste. Then I know tbat it she marries 
him, she will keep him away from allof us. I have 
had her look at me with eyes of tire, when she saw 
me with him.” 

**T will ask him as soon as he comes home,’’ said 
Miss Bracken, firmly. ** And if you don’t want him 
to think that I got my news from you, you had bet- 
ter not stay till he comes.” 

The girl started up at the word, and glanced to- 
ward the window to see if the minister was coming. 
The thought that he might catch her gossiping about 
him, and be angry, filled her with dismay. The way 
was clear, and with a hasty good-by Mattie took her 
leave and hurried home. Carrie Bracken kept up 
her firm, slow walk, not stopping even when Mrs. 
Mayhew’s carriage drew up at the gate for Mr. Ux- 
bridge to get out. He looked flushed and embar- 
rassed, and Mrs. Mayhew looked flushed and dis- 
pleased as she drove away, after giving him a very 
ceremonious bow. Evidently something unpleasant 
had transpired between the two. It seemed, also, 
that the minister had something unpleasant to com- 
municate to his young relative, for he hesitated in 
the entry, as if he would have gone up stairs, then, 
with what seemed an effort, turned to the parlor 
door and entered. Carrie Bracken stood facing him 
as he came in, and looked directly into his eyes. 

** Carrie!” he exclaimed, stopping with a start, at 
sight of her look. 

‘*Mason Uxbridge,” she said, imperiously, “ are 
you going to marry that Boyce woman?” 

He stood one moment silent, then staggered a little, 
and sat down, looking in her face with wild, appeal- 
ing eyes. ‘* There is no other way, Carrie,” he said. 
** What I was afraid of is true. Beforeever she came 
here she suspected that you and I thought tco much 
of each other. We were careless, and she found out. 
Nothing can remain hidden from her.” 

Carrie Bracken had long known that she was in 
that woman’s power, that at any time, if she willed, 
Mrs. Boyce could blast her good name; but she was 
not prepared to know that the woman any more than 
suspected. And had not she, for her part, a vise on 
the housekeeper? 

“TIT could tell tales of her!” the girl cried out. 
“She values her good name, and I could disgrace 
her. Besides, are not our reputation and word better 
than hers? Wecould conquer her. O! I curse the 
day I saw you, Mason Uxbridge!” she cried, flinging 
up both her hands as she stood. “ And I doubly 
curse that day when the devil entered into my heart, 
and cast me in the mireof sin! O man! you who 
should have been a guide and protector, but who be- 
came a tempter, what hope is there tor you?” 

He sat with his face hidden in his hands. “ I have 
no hope of anything,” he said, “‘ save by this sacritice 
of saving myself from intolerable disgrace. Our word 
would not save us. No person stands so high but 
scandal and disgrace may reach him. I tell you, 
Carrie, there is no other way. Even Philip was jeal- 
ous of me, and Mrs. Boyce could bring proofs.” 

He stopped for a moment, then groaned out, “ Tru- 
ly, the way of the transgressor is hard!” 

“If there is fear of disgrace, if she can ruin you 
here, let us go away,” she said, laying her small hand 
on his sboulder, and speaking in a hasty whisper. 
“‘T am rich, or soon will be, and so are you. Let us 
leave here, and go to Europe. There we can be 
happy. 1 know that you love me, if you do any one, 
and that the thought of marrying her must be intol- 
erable to you.” 

The minister litted his face from his hands, and 
looked at her a moment. Then he stood up, put his 
arm about her, and, drawing her to him, kissed her 
| on the forehead. ‘‘ Come to the study a moment,” he 
said. ‘‘It isn’t safe to speak here.” 

She looked with eager inquiry and doubt into his 
face, and, still leaning on his arm, they went out of 
the room together. They crossed the entry and en- 
| tered the study, the room that had once been Mrs. 





Uxbridge’ 8, ant . which she had died. Here there 
was a long silence. The servant girl who saw them 


| go in, surmised that, after all, the minister was not 


going to bave Mra. Boyce, whom they hated, but was 
making love to Miss Bracken, whom they all loved; 
so when they did not come out at the ring of the 
supper-bell, she contented herself with knocking on 
the door, but did not open it. There was a word of 
reply within, and she went away. Shortly after she 
went, she beard Miss Bracken come out of the study 
and go up stairs. She waited a little while, wonder- 
ing why they did not come doen to supper. The 
autumn twilight was falling, and already the entry- 
gas was lighted. While she wondered, she heard 
Mr. Uxbridge calling to her over the basement stairs. 

“ Yes sir!” she answered, with alacrity, sure that 

something was the matter. 
‘*T have a headache, and shall not come down,” he 
said; “ but you may bring we up a cup of tea, And 
tell Jane to go out, and order a carriage to be at the 
door in fifteen minutes.”’ 

The girl went down to execnte her orders, and ina 
few minutes brought up the tea to the study. The 
minister sat in the twilight, gazing «ut the window, 
and did not look round even when she spoke. 

** There is your tea, sir; and shall I light the gas?”’ 

“No,” be said, briefly, in a very low tone. 

(The next morning the girl found the cup of tea 
untouched, just where she ba‘ left it.) 

‘“* Well, for sure, something is the matter,” 
whispered to Jane, as 
errand, 

The two listened, and peeped, and watched, and 
when the carriage came, Jane went to the study 
door again to tell the minister. ‘ Very well,” was 
all he said, still without stirring. 

They listened to hear him come out, but he did not 
stir. Presently they heard Miss Bracken’#chamber 
door unlock and open, and that young lady come 
down stairs and hurry out. They ran up and looked 
after she had shut the door, and were just in time to 
see her spring into the carriage and be driven away, 
and to notice that she carried a small travelling- bag, 
and that, though it was twilight, ber veil was down, 

The girls watched and waited for her return, and, 
not daring to intrude again on Mr. Uxbridge, finally 
went to bed. No Mies Bracken appeared that night 
nor the next day, and the minister did not mention 
her name. After a few days Miss Adams canie to 
the house, and going straight up stairs to Cariie’s 
chamber, packed her trunks, wrote cards on them 
directed to a distant city, and went down and out 
without speaking a word to any one. The explana- 
tion of her rather bold movements might have been 
found in a note in her pocket, received the very day 
she executed her commission. 


“Dear Mattie,” Miss Bracken had written, ‘‘as 
soon as you get this, go to the house, and straight up 
to my chamber, and pack my trunks. You know 
where everything is. Put cards on them directed to 
L—. Itis as you thought, and I am going away.” 


she 
that girl came in from her 


A month afterward the public were astonished, 
the greater partof them, by the announcement of 
the marriage of the Rev. Mr. Uxbridge to Mrs. Clara 
Boyce. There were some who suspected, and a few 
who knew that this marriage was to take place 
among them; Mrs. Judge Mayhew, who had not 
scrupled to express ber disapprobation, and her 
doubts if she should call on the minister’s new wite; 
and another one, Mr. Francis Grey. 

* You can sympathize with me, my friend,” the 
minister had said, on confiding his plans to Mr, Grey. 
** You know what unpleasant remarks were made on 
the occasion of your engagement.” 

Mr. Grey was surprised at the announcement, and 
a little cool about it. Moreever, he did not like the 
minister’s comparing Mrs. Boyce to Mrs. Marion. 
He was on the point of remarking, ‘‘ But Mrs. Mari- 
on was a lady,” but restrained himself. He knew 
nothing against this woman, and had no objection to 
the minister’s marrying whom be pleased. 

The newly-married couple had the prudence to 
avoid any display. They were married privately, 
and for some time people were in doubt whether 
they were married. It was not until four or five 
weeks after that the new Mrs. Uxbridge appeared in 
the family pew belonging to tbe minister. Even 
those most displeased about the match could not but 
own that she appeared well. She was plainly but 
richly dressed, and looked surprisingly like a lady, so 
Mrs. Mayhew said; and she behaved very modestly 
and quietly, seeming desirous of avoiding notice 
rather than courting it. Her husband was leas self- 
possessed than she. His manner was nervous and 
embarrassed, and his congregation had never before 
heard so poor a sermon from him. It was as though 
he felt ashamed, so they all thought. 

Mr. Grey and Charles Marion, sitting together, had 
marked this appearing out of the minister's wife, 
and, really, had not been able to see but she filled 
her place as creditably as any lady present could 
have filled it. They saw, too, the embarrassment of 
Mr. Uxbridge, and pitied him. 

“ Charlie, we'll go and shake hands with ’em after 
sermon,”’? Mr. Grey whispered; and, as soon as the 
services were over, the two marched up to the minis- 
ter’s pew, and, in face of the congregation, shook 
hands with, and congratulated the bride. 

Mrs. Uxbridge had been looking rather pale. She 
felt the difficulties of her position, and though a de- 
termined woman, could not but be mortified and 
disappointed. She had been five weeks married, and 





| had not received one call. She brightened and flush- 
| ed as the two richest men in the congregation came 
up publicly to recognize her in her uew position. 
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“T thank you both!” whispered the minister, with 
fervent gratitude. 

“* By the way, do you go down to the convention at 
L——?” asked Mr. Grey of Mr. Uxbridge, as the four 
went out together. 

“ Yes,” the minister said. ‘ We start to-morrow, 
and shall be gone ten days.” 

Following the example thus set, a few others 
bowed to the couple in passing, and our two gentle- 
men went home with the pl t consci that 
they had performed a charitable act. 

The minister and his wife went away the next day 
cn their short trip, and left the town buzzing behind 
them. Carrie Bracken’s sudden departure had 
caused quite a sensation among her friends and ac- 
quaintances. Of course, it was on account of the 
marriage, and of course, since she took it so hard, 
she mast be in love with the minister. Indeed, the 
new Mrs. Uxbridge had intimated that as the rea- 
son why her husband’s cousin refused to remain in 
the same town with his new wife. 

On the Thursday evening after Mrs. Uxbridge’s 
first appearance at church, as Mr. Grey and young 
Marion sat at their supper, there was a ring at the 
door-bell, and presently a note was banded Mr. Grey. 
He changed color as he glanced at it. 

“It is news?” exclaimed the young man, ever 
feverishly on the alert. 

* Becket wants to see us,” whispered the other. 

The two went up stairs, both breathing quickly, 
both pale, the elder man stumbling a little on the 
way. As they went into the library where the de- 
tective awaited them, he motioned them to close the 

door and lock it. They did so, then went to him, and 
stood before him with eyes devouring his face. 

“T’ver got the rope in my hands at last!” said 
Becket, én a sharp whisper. “ It’s all clear!” 





é > 





A REMARKABLE METEOR. 


But what are we to think of the wonderful bolide 
of Warsaw, of afew months ago? Here is something 
more fantastic than anything the astronomer ever 
dreamed of. On a starlight night the citizens of 
Warsaw gazed petrified with fear at the rapid ap- 
proach of an immense ball of fire which at last burst 
over their heads with a noise and sbock such as never 
has been heard or felt before on the face of the earth. 
Aiter the gl-be burst each cof the pieces in turn broke 
up, until parts of the mass, before reaching the earth, 
were in powder, the first discharge representing from 
the sound the discharge of artillery, and the smaller 
pieces the rolling discharge of many regiments of 
small arms. M. Daubree, of the French Academy of 
Science, who has jurt been lecturing on the subject, 
has obtained for the Academy 932 pieces of the broken 
bolide, M. Krantz, of Bonn, gathered up for himself 
1612 pieces. Other professors have done the same, 
and millions of pieces yet remain strewn over the 
section of country where it broke. 

It was computed that this globe had a surface of 
2000 acres; and was consequently large enough to 
maintain the life of many microscopic nations. 
Where did it come from, and what was the force that 
directed it thus in a straight line against the earth? 
When first seen it appeared as large as the moon, 
and never appeared larger till it struck our atmo- 
sphere and exploded. This fact shows its frightful 
rapidity of motion, for from the distance at which it 
appeared less than the moon till the time it exploded, 
it must have shot so rapidly that the eye had not 
time to perceive itsenlargeuient! Then, again, what 
was the cause of the explosion, and especially of an 
explosion so complete as to almest triturate the par- 
ticles? Was it in the density of the earth’s atmo- 
sphere that breke it, or was the explosion due to the 
contact of certain gases of the meteor with the con- 
stituents of the air? It is more consoling to adopt 
the first theory, because we will then feel as if our 
atmosphere served as a cuirass to the earth, and 
would continue to protect us from the stray globes 
like that of Warsaw. The shock and the spring of 

_ the air must have been something beyond the com- 
putation of man; tur it did not knock people down, 
and yet it occurred at something like fifty miles from 
the earth, and the pieces picked up show it to have 
been a tulerably hard atone. 


BURGUNDIAN AMUSEMENTS. 

The game of ‘‘ the baton,” as it is called, for the 
aimless dangers encountered in playing it, is worthy 
of the pesants of Brittany. It is amusing enough 
to a certain class of spectators. Two stakes, of un- 
equal length, are fixed upright in the ground, at a 
distance from one another of about twenty paces, and 
on the taller one is placed a hat in such a manner as 
to be essily lifted off by a stick thrust inside it. The 
performer then holds his nose with one hand, and 
placing the other on the top of the short stake, leans 
on it with his forehead, and in this embarrassed posi- 





head and totter to the hat without a tumble. Noth- 
ing can be more silly than such a performance; the 
act of lowering the head to the knees of itself creates 
a tendency to dizziness, and when to that is added 
the stoppage of the nose and the giddy motion of go- 
ing round, the effect is that the blood cannot recover 
its freedom without convulsing the senses. 


C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


“ THROUGH MUCH TRIAL AND TRIBULATION.” 


~~ 


BY ERLE DALLAS, 


WE got up late, to begin with. Our clock, ‘from 
some cause to the jury unknown,” failed to sound its 
usual terrific alarm, and we slumbered on in blissful 
ignorance of the flight of time until roused bya noisy 
tattoo performed by a wilkman on a neighboring 
gate. 

‘Up jumped Richard and looked at the sky.” 
Finding, according to Mother Goose, “ the sun quite 
high,” he forthwith proceeded to announce the fact 
in tones loud enough to awaken the seven sleepers. 

Two of his shirt buttons snapped soon after, at 
which I thought there were taint mutterings of 
thunder; but as the sky was clear, it was probably a 
nistake. 

In the general hurrification that ensued, we more 
than once proved the truth of the old adage, “ haste 
makes waste, and hurry makes worry.” 

Nicodemus with some difficulty struggled into his 
unmentionables, which are fashionably tight, and 
his coat which is fashionably short, so that he looks 
when dressed like an uncomfortable schoolboy who 
has outgrown his clothes, as do half the young men 
now-a-days. 

For myself, I found that my dress showed a per- 
verse inclination to button up wrong, and my hair, 
which I hastily arranged in a waterfall, had a care- 
less grace all itsown. Being my own Bridget, I soon 
made my way to the kitchen. Of course it never 
took so long for the fire to kindle or the water to 
boil, 8s on that belated morning. 

Breakfast was ready at last, however, and my 
worser half, having despatched his in a manner that 
threatened dyspepsia, seized his hat, brushed his 
mustache across my cheek, and left me alone in my 
glory. 

His departure was the signal for action. It is never 
any use to commence work while the men fulks are 


round, as all housekeepers know. The coast being | 


clear, I proceeded to wash up dishes, and finish my 
usual morning duties as rapidly as possible. It was 
“cleaning day,” so I next turned my attention to 
the parlor, with a view to making it ready for any 
chance visitors who might favor me with a call. 

I covered up my pictures, laid away wy little 
knick-knacks, wheeled the furniture into position, 
tied an old veil round my head, and commenced to 
sweep. Halfway across the room, and there came a 
violent ring of the front door-bell. 

* Some nuisance of a peddler, probably,” I excla'm 
ed, opening the door in haste, when I beheld the 
smiling countenance of our new minister. 

“Ah, good-morning, Mrs. B.! I had an errand up 
in your neighborhood, and thought it would be a nice 
opportunity to call upon you.” 

Very nice, thought I, so far as the condition of my- 
selt and my parlor was concerned. I did contrive to 
slip off the veil and smooth my hair a trifle, while 
conducting him down into the dining-room; and 
taking comfort in the reflection that my humble 
calico, though not dressy, was at least respectable, I 
tried to enjoy the conversation of my worthy pastor. 

He, kind soul, sought to relieve my embarrassment 
by being doubly social and agreeable, and I really 
did pass a very pleasant half bour. But why could 
not fate have willed that his tirst call should have 
been made on some one of the many afternoons when 
I have sat quietly sewing in my best bib and tucker, 
in a parlor ready to receive him? I am not proud, 
but one likes to look one’s best upon these occasions. 
I went back to my sweeping with a will, determined 
not to be caught again. 

My next visitor presented herself at the back door, 
in the person of little Carrie S., a neighbor’s child. 

* Please, Mrs. B., mother said I might come and 
stay an hour with yon, if you was willing. Are you?” 

I was not overjoyed at the announcement, but 
pitying the busy mother, with her brood of little ones, 
I said “ yes,” and seated Carrie with a piece of cake 
and a picture-book to amuse her with, while I com- 
menced at the top of the attic stairs to clean down. 
Presently there came another ring of the door-bell. 
Up rushed Carrie, all excitement. 

**O, please, Mrs. B., may I go to the door? Mother 
lets me.” 

I assented, mindful of the minister, and sat down 
on the stairs, broom in hand, to await events. Car- 
rie trotted back again, rosy and out of breath. 

** It’s a lady, and she wants to see you.” 

‘Did she inquire for Mrs. B.?’’ I asked, recollect- 
ing certain occasions when I had answered a sum- 
mons for “ the lady of the house.” 

“Yes,” said Carrie, with an energetic nod. ‘‘She’s: 
@ tall lady, and she had on a black dress, and she 
smiled at me just as if she knew me. I didn’t know 
her, though,” added Carrie, musingly. 

Her description suggested to my mind the minis- 
ter’s wife. Who knew but that, by a strange coinci- 
dence, she, too, was about to honor we with a call, 
upon this eventful morning? I made a hasty toilet, 
and descended to the parlor, pleased to think every- 
thing was in order this time, at least. A lady very 
tall, evidently a stranger, rose up to meet me. 

* Good-morning,” she said, (marked emphasis on 
the good) with a smile that was intended to be irre- 
sistible. ‘I would like to call your attention to a 
new method of cutting dresses.” 

I recognized the species at once, and prepared to 
be bored, but answered coolly that I would not trouble 





cut and fit your own dresses.” 


taste for it. 


time, and can be Jearned in a few lessons. You see 
it is all done by measure.” And she began to unroll 


while. 


will like it, and it is such a convenience to be able to , but I never think of buying anything there. stil! 


you might as well make a business of it, when you're 


I protested that I had enough to do without that; | out shopping.” 
besides, dressmaking was not my forte; I had no 


So she dragged me round from one counter to 
another, stopping every other time to overhaul goods 


“O,, but my method is so easy. It takes very little she had no intention of buying, till I thought my feet 


| would drop off, and I could have sunk down on the 
pavements gladly. Her travels came to an end at 


a chart and series of patterns, talking rapidly all the | last in Salom’s, which she explored from front to 


rear, and finally bought a quarter of a dollar’s worth 


I waited in vain for the wordy torrent to stop; but! of soap, giving me one cake, as a reward, I suppose, 


to cut short her eloquence by saying that I really had 
no desire te learn, and as 1 was very busy, she must 
excuse my waiting any longer. 

** Perhaps some other time when you are less en- 
gaged,” she began, reluctantly folding np her papers. 
But finding that I, like the skipper of the Hesperus, 
‘answered never a word,” she finally took the bint, 
and departed. Of all bores, a persistent lady agent 
is the most annoying. 

Going down stairs, I found that one of the “ City 
Fathers’ had visited the premises durivg my ab- 
sence, and strewn his way after the fashion of ‘‘ Hop 
o’ my thumb” in the fairy tale, not, however, with 
bread-crumbs, but with ashes. As this involved a 
hasty clearing up of the yard, it was rather later 
than usual when dinner was placed upon the table; 
yet even then, no Nicodemus made his appearance. 
I waited till the tea had steeped itself into the very 
gall of bitterness, the beefsteak grown tough and un- 
manageable, and the pudding got cold and hot alter- 
nately, and then sat down to my solitary meal. 

While I was still wondering where my worthy 
spouse could be, the sound of the latch key was 
heard in the door, and in he came with a rash. 

* Halloo, Kate! where are you?” he shouted, at 
the top of his voice, and began mounting the upper 
stairs, two at a time. 

I followed more leisurely, to find him busy ran- 
sacking the bureau drawers, which he was fast 
reducing to a state of chaos. 

“Why, what’s the matter? Aren’t you coming 
down to dinner?” I inquired, in amazement. 

‘*No, can’t stop. I’ve got to go to New York in 
the two o’clock train. Shall have barely time to pack 
up and get down to the depot.” 

“ But what for? When are you coming back?” I 
said, staring at him with wide open eyes. 

**Don’t know, exactly. Some time next week, I 
suppose. It’s concerning that business I told you of 
last month. We had atelegram this noon, and I— 
confound it, what ails this button?” 

He was tugging away at his necktie with one hand, 
while rummaging for something else with the other. 
I went over to the rescve, unfastened the trouble- 
some button, and received my pay on the spot. 

“Now let me pack your valise with what few 
things you want, while you’re dressing.” 

He accepted the offer eagerly, and I set to work. 

“Darn these socks,” was the next exclamation, 
“they wont go on.” 

I suggested meekly that the stockings had been al- 
ready darned, but he paid no attention, and I saw 
that he had got the heel of one twisted round on the 
top of his foot. No wonder it wouldn’t go on. 

* Put in plenty of handkerchiefs, Kate,” he called 
out, presently. 

“Why? Are you going to a funeral?” I inno- 
cently inquired. 

**Botber! Don’t stop to joke when a man’s in a 
hurry,” he returned, as if funerals were anything 
but a grave subject. 

He was ready at last, and his valise also; and, has- 
tily snatching a kiss, he rushed out of the house, 
nearly upsetting an Irish youngster, who was rat- 
tling away at the storm door-knob. 

** Shall be back soon as possible --take good care of 
yours. If, Katie,” was borne back on the breeze, as he 
vanished round the corner, and I went back into the 
house, a widow pro tem. 

‘* Now for a quiet afternoon,” I said to myself, ex- 
peditiously setting things to rights. 

Alas, it was not to be. 1 had no sooner sat down to 
sewing than a new intruder appeared, in the guise of 
Aunt Prudence, a worthy relative of Nicodemus. 
Aunt Prudence resides in the rural district, is some- 
what strong-minded, dresses in what may be called 
‘the old style,” and steadily ignores hoops. 

On the present occasion she wore a figured delaine, 
made a good walking length, and showing oft her 
blue cotton stockings and leather shoes to advantage, 
an old-fashioned palm-leaf shawl, and a bonnet 
which reminded me of one of 1k Marvel’s works be- 
ing “seven stories, with basement and attic.” 

She had a huge carpet-bag, that looked as if she 
meant business, swung on her arm, and carried a 
blue umbrella, though the day was cloudless. 

* How ye do, Catbarine? (Aunt Prudence don’t 
believe in nicknames ) ‘‘ Glad to find you at home. 
I came in on purpose to get you to do a little shop- 
ping with me.” 

I groaned in spirit, knowing from sad experience 
what her little shopping meant; but it would never 
do to disappoint the good woman, so I laid aside my 
work and prepared to be made a martyr. 

I’m sure if ever a poor mortal deserved the title, I 
did that atternoon. Such a chase as she led me, in 
and out of stores from one end of Washington street 
to the cther,down Summer and Winter, through 
Tremont Row to Hanover, and back again, all in 
search of a cheap dress pattern, a few smaller wares, 
and a little trinming which she vainly essayed to 
match. 





her. I bad no time to spare. 
* Just one moment. This is so simple 1 know you 


** You know, Catharine, it’s a good idea‘to see what 


as she showed no signs of exhaustion, I was obliged | 


for my exertions in her behalf. 

I saw her on her way to the depot, and with throb- 
' bing bead and blistered feet stumbled into a “ Boston 
Neck,” where I was fortunate in getting a seat. | 
reached home in a state of collapse, locked all the 
doors, drew the blinds together, pulled down the cur- 
tains, and in silence and solitude sought the rest of 
the wearv. 

It is said in the Gvod Book that “ through much 
trial and tribulation, we enter into the kingdom of 
, heaven.” I thought that night the kingdom could 
| not be far off, but ‘it’s been long, long, long, on the 
| Way.” 











Biographical Portfolio. ‘ 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag cf our Union.} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


GENERAL JETHRO SUMNER, 

A PATRIOTIC and brave soldier during the war of 
the Revolution, was a nativeof Virginia. His father, 
' William Sumner, emigrated trom England about 

1690, and settled near Suffolk, Virginia. He was 

early engaged in the military service of the Colony, 
| a8 we find that he was on the Sth of May, 1760, order- 





| ed ‘*by the Hon. William Byrd, Esq., Colonel of the - 


Virginia regiment, and commander in-chief of the 

Virginia forces,” to proceed with all convenient speed 
| to Fort Cumberland, to act as paymaster. During 
this year he was the commanding officer of Fort 
| Cumberland. 
In April, 1776, he was appointed by the Provincial 
, Congress, colonel of the Third Regiment of continen- 
| tal troops; his Jieutenant colonel was William Alston, 

and his major, Sarcuel Lockhart. ? 

On the 9th of January, 1779, he was promoted to 
the rank of brigadier general by the Continental Con- 
gress, and joined the Northern army under the com- 
mand of General Washington. After serving through 
that campaign, he joined the Southern army under 
General Gates, who was appointed to that command 
on the 13th of June, 1780, in place of General Benja- 
min Lincoln, who had been taken prisoner by the 
British. 

General Sumner took an active part in the battle of 
Camden, fought on the 16th of August, 1780, and be- 
haved with great bravery when the army under the 
command of General Gates was defeated by Lord 
| Cornwallis. On this occasion the American arwy 
| lost one of its bravest officers, Major General Baron 
de Kalb, who fell while leading on the Maryland ana 
Delaware troops; he received eleven wounds, and 
expired in a few hours, 

At the battle of Eutaw Springs, on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1781, he was under the command of General 
Greene, and led the continental troops from North 
Carolina; their bravery, in charging the enemy, con- 
tributed greatly to the success of the day. Though 
inferior in force, General Greene boldly attacked the 
Britisb, and the contest lasted four hours. The Brit- 
ish loss was more than one thousand men, and that 
of the Americans about one balf the number. The 
enemy abandoned his position, leaving one thousand 
stand of arms, and a porticn of his wounded. 

General Sumner was afterwards ordered by Gen- 
eral Greene to North Carolina, to ensure the safety 
of the inhabitants from the outbreaks of the loyalists 
under DavidFanren, who had fore:bly abducted the 
Governor of the State (Thomas Burke), and other 
prominent friends of liberty. A letter from General 
Greene, dated at Charleston, South Carvlina, Februa- 
Ty 24, 1783, to General Sumner, savs, ‘* Were there 
any prubability of action soon, I should be anxious to 
have your services in this army. But from the sitna- 
tion of your line, and the probable inactivity of the 
army for some time to come, I have no cbjection to 
your remaining in North Carolina, where you can 
attend to the recruiting service.” 

Gereral Sumner remained in the service till the 
close of the war, when he settled at Newbern. His 
remains were buried in Warren county, near old 
Shocco Chapel. His monument bears this inscription, 
“To the Memory of General Jethro Sumner, one of 
the Heroes of ’76.” 








A MISUNDERSTANDING. 


The other day a gentleman entered a Paris omni- 
bus, carrying with him a bag, which he placed on the 


the adjoining seat. After bestowing frequent looks 
of surprise acd indignation at her.neighbor, who re- 


“‘ Insolent!”” gave him acouple of sound boxes on the 


why he had b the recipient of these favors 
«You pinched me,’’ exclaimed the lady, furiously. 
The gentleman made no reply, but, looking under 
the seat, brought to light a magnificent live lobstr. 








they have in Jordan & Marsh’s and those big stores, 


which had escaped from the bag. 

















AFFAIRS OF HONOR, 

In America, though “the Code” ts not + 
obeerved—Yankee combate being more lik. 
“ rough-and-tamble” conflicts of Lancashire 
the prim affairs of the Bois de Boulogne—duel- 
almost always a fatal result. Perhaps the rye 
considered to be aristocratic and gentlemanly 
at all events, it is in great favor with our repul 
cousins. In vain, some States, in order to chee: 
practice, have enacted that the survivor shall |: 
cases pay his victim's debts. Those who are be 
figbting, ight in the next State, One of the 
determined contests on record took place near : 
adelphia, in 1830, between Dr. Smith and Dr. Jy 

“ The distance fixed upon was only eight par. 
which they exchanged shots wi' bout either of 
receiving any injury. Some efforts were then 
by their friends to bring about an accommo! 
but unavailingly, as Dr. Jeffries declared he « 
not leave the ground until he had lost his own 
or taken that of his antagonist. Pistols were 
handed to him a second time, and at this fir 

right arm of Dr. Smith was broken, which de 
the proceedings for a few mowents until he rec 
ed from the exhaustion, when be declared that, « 
was wounded, he was ready to Cle, and requeste: 
seconds to proceed, The pistols were then put 
their hands # third time, Dr. Smith using bi 
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seat beside him. Soon after a young woman occupied | 


mained perfectly unconscious of her dirquietude, she | , 
suddenly sprang upon her feet, and, exclaiming, | 


ear. The assaulted one at length ventured to ask | 








hand. At this fire, De. Jeftries was wounded |) 
thigh, and his loss of blood occasioned an exhav 
which again delayed the conflict for a few mir. 
He, however, recovered, and both desired to eb 
the distance. They now stood up for the fourth 
covered with blood, and at a distance of six | 
They were to tire between the words ‘ one’ and ‘{ 
and the shots proved fatal to both parties. 

fell Dr. Smith dropped dead, the ball having ; 
trated his heart; Dr. Jeffries was shot throug: 
breast, and survived but four bours.” 

The more favorite method of proceeding in 
United States is, however, to fight with rifles, b 
ning at eighty yards. They sometimes fight 
wood, and approach one another like wild Inc 
Imagine the feeling of a Parisian Gandin (the c 
of society), or of our own Cardigan class, invit 
partake of satisfaction in a wood—sticking thelr 
on the muzzle of their rifle, to induce the other . 
tleman to waste his fire on that! Such condu 
this, they might well urge, is calculated to stri> 
the root of the most aristecratic institution, Th 
is, it was the growing vulgarity of the matter, . 
by no means any sense of its futility or wicked. 
which put a stop to English duelling. In 1. 
linen-draper in Tottenham Court Koad, and an 
keeper’s son, were so audacious as to imagine 
they had that “ honor” to avenge which ts thé 
clusive prerogative of persons of position. They 
quarrelled, like their betters, in Piccadilly at ni, 
and they met at Wimbledon the next morning, v 
the poor linen-draper was killed, His fate ca. 
great consternation among the fashionable w 
who seemed to perceive at once that their most: - 
ionable occupation was gone. In France, the lov 
fighting has overcome the sense of ridicule, anc 
body smiled even when “a bath-keeper called « 
crockery-ware seller for palming off on him a cr.. 
ed pot;” but in England, where, if they have 
wit, we have more bumor, the days of the d: 
were numbered. Nevertheless, in the same ye. 
the linen-draper’s catastrophe, Lord Castlereagh 
called out by the husband of Grisl, and seric 
wounded; and the Cardigan-Tuckett affeir took | 
two years after that. The last duels fuugbt by x. 
lishmen had both fatal consequences. Licute: 
Monroe shot his brother-in-law, Colonel Faweet 
1843; after which affair the Anti-Duelling Associa 
was formed, and the practice was denounced by 
war-office. In 1845, Lieutenant Hawkey shot 
Seton at Portsmouth. 

“About six in the morning,” says one, “ is the 
time for meeting in the summer, seven in the rp 
and autumn, and eight in the winter.” If the, 
tleman about to fight is asmoker, “let bim tab 
cigar; but if a married man, avoid disturbing 
wife and children.” The period must trying | 
duellist, we read, ‘‘is from the time the » 
* Ready ’ is given until the handkerchief drops. 
He must not, however, allow it to operate on 
mind. . . . If, upon the discharge,bis adverse 
ball has taken effect, he must not be alarmed or + 
fased, but yuietly submit the part to the examina 
of his surgeon. . . 1 cannot impress npon 
individ ual too etrongly the propriety of remalr 
perfectly calm and collected when bit; he must 
allow himself to be alarmed or confused; but +: 
moning up all his resolution, treat the matter ou 
and if he dies, go off with a+ good a grace as ponsil 
From this point of view, nothing could be more « 
mendable than the last moments of that firet 
shot Stackpole, who only remarked, while fal) 
“ By George, I’ve missed him!” 





the sitting room for the ccming cf bie beloved ob 
to make his tea. He is attired in an gorgeous pir 
age as though he were about to per ambulate I 


HOTEL HONEYMOON. 
- The male bird is first seen. He perches bimeel’ 
a bench outside, and casts retrospective glances } 
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Mall, instead of stroll upon the seashore all day. 7 
newspaper lies folded on his knee. What are poll’ 
| || or polemics to Ewin, when he is waiting for 

Emma. Presently, there is a fintter of some am 

but delicate substance, and out she comes, in mur 

radiant as astar. She stoops down and presses | 








tion walks round it three times, still keeping his nose 
pinched, and stooping his forehead to the stake. 
After the third round he raises his head, pulls up the 
stake, and endeavors to walk to the hat, and thrust 
the -take-inside it. But before taking two steps, he 
usually swerves aside, reels for an instant, and then 
rolls over insensible. Out of fifteen men who tried 
it, myself included, only one had strength to keep his 
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wlier general by the Continental Con- 
| the Northern army under the com- 
Washington. After serving through 
he joined the Southern army under 
‘ho was appointed to that command 
ine, 1780, in place of General Benja- 
10 had been taken prisoner by the 


er took an active part in the battle of 
on the 16th of August, 1780, and be- 
t bravery when the army under the 
neral Gates was defeated by Lord 
this occasion the American army 
avest officers, Major General Baron 
while leading on the Maryland and 
; he received eleven wounds, and 
hours, 
* Eutaw Springs, on the 8th of Sep- 
was under the command of General 
the continental troops frem North 
ravery, in charging the enemy, con- 
‘0 the success of the day. Though 
ieneral Greene boldly attacked the 
ontest lasted four hours. The Brit- 
. than one thousand men, and that 
about one half the number. The 
i his position, leaving one thousand 
(a portien of his wounded. 
2r was afterwards ordered by Gen- 
rth Carolina, to ensure the safety 
\ from the outbreaks of the loyalists 
ren, who had fore:bly abducted the 
State (Thomas Burke), and other 
of liberty. A letter from General 
harleston, South Carvlina, Februa- 
eral Sumner, sars, ‘ Were there 
action soon, I should be anxious to 
‘in this army. But from the situa- 
and the probable inactivity of the 
‘e to come, I have no ebjection to 
1 North Carolina, where you can 
\iting service.” 
* remained in the service till the 
when he settled at Newbern. His 
ried in Warren county, near old 
‘ monument bears this inscription, 
f General Jethro Sumner, one of 
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NDERSTANDING. 


gentleman entered a Paris omni- 
1im a bag, which he placed on the 
von after a young woman occupied 
After bestowing frequent looks 
gnation at her.neighbor, who re- 
conscious of her dirquietude, she 
on her feet, and, exclaiming, 
im a couple of sound boxes on the 
1 one at length ventured to ask 
‘2 the recipient of these favors. 
”* exclaimed the lady, furiously. 
ide no reply, but, looking under 
light @ magnificent live lobstr, 
com the bag. 
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AFFAIRS OF HONOR. 


In America, though ‘“ “the Code” is not strictly 


almost always a fatal result. 


cousins. 


determined contests on record took place near Phil- | 
adelphia, in 1830, between Dr. Smith and Dr. Jeftries 


the proceedings fur a few moments until he recover- | 


their hands a third time, Dr. Smith using his left 


which again delayed the conflict for a few minutes. | 
He, however, recovered, and both desired to shorten | 
the distance. They now stood up for the fourth time, 
covered with blood, and at a distance of six feet. 
They were to fire between the words ‘ one’ and ‘ five;’ 
and the shots proved fatal to both parties. They 
fell. Dr. Smith dropped dead, the ball having pene- 
trated his heart; Dr. Jeffries was shot through the 
breast, and survived but four hours.” 


United States is, however, to fight with rifles, begin- 
ning at eigbty yards. They sometimes fight in a | 
wood, and approach one another like wild Indians. 


partake of satisfaction in a wood—sticking their hat 
on the muzzle of their rifle, to induce the other gen- 
tleman to waste his fire on that! Such conduct as 
this, they might well urge, is calculated to strike at 
the root of the most aristccratic institution. The fact 
is, it was the growing vulgarity of the matter, and 
by no means any sense of its futility or wickedness, 
which put a stop to English duelling. In 1838,a 
linen-draper in Tottenham Court Rvad, and an inn- 
keeper’s son, were so audacious as to imagine that 
they had that “‘ honor” to avenge which is the ex- 
clusive prerogative of persons of position. They had 
quarrelled, like their betters, in Piccadilly at night, 
and they met at Wimbledon the next morning, when 
the poor linen-draper was killed. His fate caused 
great consternation among the fashionable world, 
who seemed to perceive at once that their most fash- 
ionable occupation was gone. In France, the love of 
fighting has overcome the sense of ridicule, and no- 
body smiled even when ‘“‘a bath-keeper called outa 
crockery-ware seller for: palming off on him a crack- 
ed pot;” but in England, where, if they have less 
wit, we have more humor, the days of the duello 
were numbered. Nevertheless, in the same year of 
the linen-draper’s catastrophe, Lord Castlereagh was 
called out by the husband of Grisi, and seriously 
wounded; and the Cardigan-Tuckett affair took place 
two years after that. The last duels fought by Eng- 
lishmen had both fatal consequences. Lieutenant 
Monroe shot his brother-in-law, Colonel Fawcett, in 
1843; after which affair the Anti-Duelling Association 
was formed, and the practice was denounced by the 
war-office. In 1845, Lieutenant Hawkey shot Mr. 
Seton at Portsmouth. 

“About six in the morning,” says one, “is the best 
time for meeting in the summer, seven in the spring 
and autumn, and eight in the winter.” If the gen- 
tleman about to fight isa smoker, “let him take a 
cigar; but if a married man, avoid disturbing his 
wife and children.” The period most trying to a 
duellist, we read, ‘‘is from the time the word 
‘Ready ’is given until the handkerchief drops. . . 
He must not, however, allow it to operate on his 
mind. . . . If, upon the discharge,his adversary’s 
ball has taken effect, he must not be alarmed or con- 
fused, but yuietly submit the part to the examination 
of his surgeon. . . . I cannot impress upon an 
individual too strongly the propriety of remainmg 
perfectly calm and collected when hit; he must not 
allow himself to be alarmed or confused; but sum- 
moning up all his resolution, treat the matter coolly; 
and if he dies, go off with as good a grace as possible.” 
From this point of view, nothing could be more com- 
mendable than the last moments of that first rate 
shot Stackpole, who only remarked, while falling, 
“By George, I’ve missed him!” 





HOTEL HONEYMOON. 

The male bird is first seen. He perches himself on 
a bench outside, and casts retrospective glances into 
the sitting-room for the coming cf his beloved object 
to make his tea. He is attired in an gorgeous plum- 
age as though he were about to perambulate Pall 

Mall, instead of stroll upon the seashore all day. The 
newspaper lies folded on his knee. What are politics 
or polemics to Edwin, when he is waiting for his 

Emma. Presently, there is a flutter of some ample 
but delicate substance, and out she comes, in musiin, 








observed—Yankee combats being more like the ! soft, bewitching tone, eulogistic of the scenery. 
“ rough-and-tumble” conflicts of Lancashire than | replies with some pretty compliment upon herself. 
the prim affairs of the Bois de Boulogne—duels have , She pats his manly cheek rebukingly, and steps on 
Perhaps the system is ; to the lawn to pluck a flower for his button-hole; in 

considered to be aristocratic and gentlemanly; but, ; doing so, she catches sight of the present writer, 
at all events, it is in great favor with our republican | blushes like the rose she bas gathered, and flits back 
In vain, some States, in order to check the | with the dreadful news that they are not entirely 

practice, have enacted that the survivor shall in all | alone. 


cases pay his victim’s debts. Those who are bent on | world. 
figbting, fight in the next State. One of the most | morning after morning; but in others, the pertorm- 


| 


coral lips to his sublime forehead, then stands with 
one hand lightly resting on his shoulder, looking out 
upon the cerulean deep. She says something in a 
He 


Itisone of the prettiest pantomimes in the 
In some cases this performance is repeated, 


ance, after a day or two, varies considerably. Edwin 


. | gradually awakens from his dream of bliss, and be- 
“The distance fixed upon was only eight paces, at gins to take an interest in the paper. 
which they excbanged shots wi'hout either of them | ringing for the waiter, and inquiring, in a tone of 
receiving any injury. Some efforts were then made , solicitude if there are prawns for breakfast. 
by their friends to bring about an accommodation, | a sluggard by nature, his old habit will reassert it- 
but unavailingly, as Dr. Jeffries declared he would self, and Enma will present herself first in the ve- 
not leave the ground until he had lost his own life, | | randa, making a sunshine in that shady place. 
or taken that of his antagonist. Pistols were then ; cuts the newspaper for ber lord, but never reads it; 
handed to him a second time, and at this fire the she may hold it up before her, bat it is as likely as 
right arm of Dr. Smith was broken, which delayed | not to be upside down. 


I hear him 


If he is 


She 


If a smile irradiates her 
pretty face, itis of him sheis thinking. Presently, 


ed from the exhaustion, when he declared that, ashe the wretch comes down to receive his tribute of a 
was wounded, he was ready to Cie, and requested the | kiss (I hear it through the open window so distinctly, 
seconds to proceed. The pistols were then put into | that it gives me quite a thrill) after which begins a 


tinkling of spoons--I allude to the breakfast service 


hand. At this fire, Dr. Jeftries was wounded in the , —and tender, muffled talk. On the third morning 
thigh, and his loss of blood occasioned an exhaustion, | the male bird smokes in the veranda, and | perceive 


' that, instead of the pair of shiny shoes in which he | 
has previvusly appeared, he wears slippers. The 
next day, I catch him occasionally taking out his . 
watch, as though time was going a little slow at the 


Honeymoon Hotel; at the end of the week he yawns. 





| 





Iam sorry for Emma; but 1 cannot say that I am 
displeased upon my own account. The contempla- 
tion of that unalloyed bliss was something too aggra- 
vating. Besides, I feel myself so superior to this 


The more favorite method of proceeding in the careless bridegroom; I should treat his Emma so 


differently if she were my Emma; it seems to me 
that I should never get tired of her winning ways. 
When I say that the happy couples make no ac- 


Imagine the feeling of a Parisian Gandin (the cream | quaintance with their fellow-pairs, 1 do not mean it 
of society), or of our own Cardigan class, invited to ; to be inferred that they take no notice of one another; 


. quite the reverse. The rival Emmas will regard 
one another, when each thought the other was not 
looking, with the eye of a professional valuer or brok- 
er; one, so to speak, took stock of the other from head 
to foot, and certainly did not over-estimate her value 
—the other Edwin’s bargain. Yes, 1 am quite confi- 
dent, from the expression of their faces while making 
these calculations, that they were not extravagant 
ones. The bridegroom might be injudicious enough 
to praise, but the bride only appraised. She took 
no notice of these other husbands whatever. You 
see there was only one man in the world, as far as 
she was concerned; but she was not quite so certain 
that for her Edwin (although he was almost an angel) 
there was only one woman. At least, upon no other 
ground can I account fur her evident hostility to- 
wards those who seemed to be as lovely and innocent 
as herself. As for the rival Edwins, they were not 
aware of each other’s existences. 


NOSE BLEED. 
There are two little arteries which supply the whole 





face with blood, one on each side; these branch off 


from the main artery on each side of the windpipe 
and running upward towards the eyes, pass over 
the outside of the jaw-bone, about two-thirds of the 
way back from the chin to the angle of the ja, un- 
der the ear. Each of these arteries, of course, sup- 
plies jast one-half of the face, the nose being the di- 
viding line; the left nostril is supplied with bluod by 
the left artery, and the right nostri] by the right 
artery. Now, supposing the nose bleeds from the 
right nostril; with the end of the foretinger feel along 
the outer edge of the right jaw until you feel the 
beating of the artery directly under your finger, the 
same as the pulse in your wrist, then press the fin- 
ger hard upon it, thus getting the little fellow in a 
tight place between your finger and the jaw-bone; 
the result will be that not a drop of blood goes into 
that side of your face while the pressure continues; 
hence the nose instantly stops bleeding for want of 
blood to flow; cuntinue the pressure for five or ten 
minutes, and the ruptured vessels in the nose will by 
that time probably contract so that when you let the 
blood into them they will not leak. Bleeding from 
a cut or wound anywhere about the face may be stop- 
ped in the same way. The Creator probably placed 
these arteries as they are that they might becontrol- 
led. Those to the back of the head, arms and legs 
are all arranged very conveniently fur being control- 
led in like manner. 


» 


MAGNITUDE OF LONDON. 


Its houses number more than 350,000, and its 
streets, if placed in a line, would extend from Liver- 
pool to New York, and are lighted at every night by 
360,000 gas lamps, consuming in twenty-four hours 
about 13,000,000 cubic feet of gas. Of the water sup- 
ply 44,383,328 gallons are used per day. The travel- 
ling public sustain 5000 cabs and 1500 omnibuses, be- 
sides all the other sorts of vehicles which human 
needs can require or human wit invent. Its hungry 
population devour in course of every year 1 600 000 
quarters of wheat, 240,0.0 bullocks. 1.700 000 sheep, 
28.000 calves, 35.000 pigs, 10 000 000 head of game, 
3 000,000 salmon and innumerable fish of all sorts, and 
conume 43,200.000 gallons of beer, 2,000,000 gallons of 
spirits, and 65 000 pipesof wine. As a consequence, 





radiant as a star. She stoops down and presses her | 2400 doctors find constant employment. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from | 


brethren in all parts of the world.} 


DE MOLAY ENCAMPMENT. 

At the annual meeting of this popular and influen- 
tial Encampment, the following-named Sir Knights 
were elected ofticers for the ensuing year: 

SirS J. M. Homer, E G. Commander, 

Sir Marlborough Williams, Generalissimo, 

Sir Alfred F. Chapman, Captain-General. 

Sir Rev. G. S. Noyes, Prelate. 

Sir John Mack, Senior Warden. 

Sir Aaron Sargent, Junior Warden. 

Sir J. M. Russell, Treasurer. 

Sir F. A. Pierce, Recorder. 

Sir W. H. Nichols, Sword-Bearer. 

Sir William T. Plaisted, Standard-Bearer. 

Sir R. H. Carlton, Warder. 

Sir Joseph W. Ward, Sir Horace Jenkins, Sir W. 
S. Anderson, Encampment Fund Committee. 

The E. G. Commander made the following appoint- 
ments: 

Sir Jobn H. Chester, Sir John P. Soule, Sir E. R. 
Cheney, Captains of Guard. 

Sir Howard M. Dow, Organist. 

Sir Edward Prescott, Musical Director. 

Sir E. F. Gay, Armorer. 

Sir George H. Pike, Sentinel. 





THE GRAND ENCAMPMENT. 

The annual assembly of the Grand Encampment of 
Massachusetts and Khode Island occurred on Friday 
the 30th ult., at the Masonic Temple, Boston, when 
the following gentlemen were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: 

Wm. W. Baker, of Boston, Grand Master. 

Benj. Dean, of Boston, Deputy Grand Master. 

Wm. B. Blanding, of Providence, Grand Gener- 
alissimo. 

Wm. S. Shurtleff, of Springfield, Grand Captain 
General. 

Wm. Parkman, of Boston, Grand Treasurer. 

Solon Thornten, of Boston, Grand Recorder. 

Charles A. Stott, of Lowell, Grand Senior Warden. 

Nicholas Van Slyck, of Providence, Grand Junior 
Warden. 

Wm. Sutton, of Danvers, Grand Standard Bearer. 

Tracy P. Cheever, of Chelsea, Grand S word Bearer. 

Henry W. Warren, of Boston, Grand Warder. 

Henry P. Perkins, of Lowell, Grand Captain of the 
Guard. 

E. F. Gay, of Boston, Grand Sentinel. 








THE ST. GEORGE CLOSED.—We are sorry that 
St. George, the elegant saloon under the Masonic 
Temple, has been closed, Mr. Copeland, the proprie- 
tor, not being able to pay expenses. He has lost all the 
money that he cares to in endeavoring to establish a 
first class restaurant in that section of the city. He 
has made a lawentable failure, as was predicted, for 
the time has not yet arrived when a place like the 
St. George, with its tariff of prices, can pay so far 
south. What will be done with the rooms is a mys- 
tery. The rent to the Masonic Fraternity is quite 
an item, and we cau’t afford to lose it. 





TAUNTON MASONRY. 


A Taunton correspondent furnishes the following 
for our columns, for which he has our thanks: 

At the annual meeting of Alfred Baylies Lodge of 
Free and Accepted Masons, the following named 
brethren were elected officers for the ensuing year: 

M. Frank Pike, M. 

Charles F. Eddy, S. W. 

Wm. B. Presbrey, J. W. 

B. H. Baker, Treasurer. 

B. C. Pierce, Secretary. 

L. T. Talbott, S. D. 

Stephen H. Pierce, J. D. 

Edwin S. Staples, S. 8. 

William H. Cushman, J. 8S. 

Ww. H. Merrill, Chaplain. 

John H. Church, Marshal. 

William H. Evans, Sentinel. 

Robert C. Woodward, Tiler. 


At the annual meeting of St. Marks Royal Arch 
Chapter, held Oct. 26, the following Companions were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

Charles F. Johnson, H. P. 

Edward Mott, K. 

Charles F. Eddy, S. 

Charles Lawton, Treasurer. 

Edwin A. Dairy, Secretary. 

Timothy C. Baker, C. H. 

L. O. Barnard, P. 8S. 

William B. Presbrey, R. A. C. 

B. H. Baker, Master 31 Veil. 

B. C. Pierce, Master 2.1 Veil. 

M. Frank Pike, Master Ist Veil. 

Seba F. Bliss, S. S. 

J.M. Lincoln, J. 8S. 

Andrew Pollard, Chaplain. 

J. B. Dennett, Organist. 





OFFICIAL VISITATIONS, 

We have excellent accounts of the official visita- 
tions by the District Deputies, whose statement re- 
garding the condition of the several Lodg-s ander their 
jurisdiction is favorable in the extreme. In the Sec- 
ond Masonic District, M. W. Tracy P. Cheever, D. 
D. G. M., comprising a large field, the visitatio: has 
been thorough and faithful, and in all tustances has 
he found the Order true to its ancient integrity. The 
most conscientious devotion to work has been revesl- 
ed, while a regard for the noble principles of Ma- 
sonry has exhibited itself, which promises well tor 
the future. These principles the D. D. has taken 
every occasion to impress, and, departing from the 
customary course of remark, he bas dwelt upon and 
detined those duties which the true Mason owes to 
his obligation, leading to more serious conviction of 
their value and importance. He has pointed out the 
difference betwixt a mere ritualist, nowever perfect, 
and the practical Mason, living up to the great lights 
of his profession, wih a most salutary effect; in- 
deed, the Order never had a more eflicient worker 
than the present incumbent of the high trast of Dis- 
trict Deputy of the Second Masonic District. He 
brings scholarship, a thorough knowledge of Mason- 
ry and zeal in its support, to the discharge of the du- 
ties of his office, but, while conforming to the rou- 
tine of castom, be goes beyond mere routine in his 
leseons, and leaves an impression that will not be 
effaced. 

This office is a most important one, and in no case 
should it be conferred on one as a merely honorary 
distinction. There is more to be done than to merely 
examine the records and certify returns. A moral 
insight is to be sought of the Lodge visited, and the 
status of its integrity fixed. This can only be done 
by such as are fitted for it, and none other should 
ever be allowed, or allow themselves, to fill the place. 
It requires firmness and independence of character, 
likewise, for oue may be, in the way of duty, com- 
pelled to utter unpleasant truths, and these may, by 
one timid or injudicivus, be withheld altogether, or 
80 offensively given that all cordiality between the 
official and his charge is destroyed. We think all of 
our District Deputies are of the right brand, and will 
confer honor on the station they fill. 








THE POETRY OF MASONRY. 

An intelligible view of the poetry of Masonry may 
be gathered from its general principles. It inculcates 
brotherly love amongst all mankind, it tends to soft- 
en the harshness of an exclusive feeling towards 
those who differ trom us in our views of religion and 
politics, although it allows no discussion on either 
one or the other; it suppresses the attachment to 
class, the which is the bane of all other institutions, 
and by the purity of its sentiments it harmonizes the 
mind, ameliorates the disposition, and produces that 
genuine feeling of benevolence and Christian charity 
which “‘suffereth lo: g and is kind, and envieth not, 
vaunteth not itself, is not easily puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseen: ly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil, rejviceth not in in- 
iquity but rejoiceth in the truth, beareth all things, 
and endareth all things.” 





SYMBOLIC MASONRY. 


In ancient times, when language and the art of 
writing were still in their infancy, symbolic repre- 
sentations were the sole medium of preserving and 
transmitting to posterity the experiences and obser- 
vations of past generations. ‘‘ Geometry,” says 
Stieglitz, ‘‘ was the most ancient of all the sciences, 
it being an art expressive of the invisible powers of 
the universe. It proved to be the means best adapt- 
ed to convey to the mind the truths of nature, to 
render intelligible the immaterial and spiritual, and 
to explain from whence the forms of all things orig- 
inated.” A knowledge of the first principles of 
geometry is therefore requisite, in order to under- 
stand clearly the historical development of archi- 
tectural symbolism, which plays so important a part 
in the early history of Freemasonry. 
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A SUCCESSFUL LODGE. 

A successful Lodge is that which best carries out 
the idea of Freemasonry. Allits arrangements must 
harmonize with that idea. Its members and officers 
must have a clear comprehension of the nature of 
true Freemasonry. A successful Lodge is a anit, 
one body, an undivided whole. All its parts must 
work together. Cooperation of members and offi- 
cers. Whatever tends to render cooperation dif- 
ficult or impossible lessens the hope of success; 
whatever tends to promote cooperation insures suc- 
cess. Headand hands, brain and heart must labor 
in unison, and when that is true Masonic labor, you 
have the great essentials of Lodge success. 


eee 


Wuat Masonry INCULOATES. — Freemasonry 
steps out boldly into the front rank of civilization, 
and with her magic wand of Heaven-given philoso- 
phy she scatters the fictions of class and pronounces 
her votaries free and equal upon her checkered 
floor. She knows no distinction beyond those drawn 
by the Supreme Architect of the Universe, who bath 
made men to differ only one from the other according 
to their approximation to God in their intelligence and 
morality. She bas shown to the world that, within 
her portals, he is recognized as the greatest man who 
nearest attains the great ideal of goodness. 
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A TOUCHING APPEAL, 


O Fortune! deign to turn your wheel 
One minute in my favor; 
You can't deny I've shown a deal 
Of what folks call ‘* uncommon zeal; 
Then listen to the last appeal 
Of an unlucky shaver. 


I never yet drew aught but blanks; 
I've suffered by your coldness; 
But if you'd earn my warmest thanks, 
Just put me in the furemost ranks, 
With cash in all the city banks; 
And pray excuse my boldness. 


Don't make me constantly regret 
You've been so long short-sighted ; 

You may repair the error yet, 

And give employment to DEBRETT; 

Are there no titles one could get ? 
It’s time my wrongs were righted. 


*Mongst those who daily make complaint, 
I've prayed as loud as any; 

No monk of old, in language quaint, 

E’er pleaded to his patron saint 

With greater zeal, till sick and faint, 
I'd almost bet—a penny. 


It’s no use telling me to take 

Advice from Esop’s fables; 
I have pushed till my shoulders ache, 
I don't think HeRcULEs could make 
A greater effort with a rake, 

To cleanse Augean stables, 


Your eldest daughter's far too kind, 
She sadly lacks discretion. 
To all her whims I seemed resigned, 
But if she only knew my mind 
I think her face would be inclined 
To alter its expression. 


My friends pretend to be sincere, 

In preaching up contentment 
Bah! here am I, year after year, 
Obliged to be content. Look here— 
Just grant me eighty thousand clear, 

To show you've no resentment. 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


Leaves from the Arethusa’s Log, 


No. 23. 





BY W. H. MACY. 





HOMEWARD.—THE EPISODE OF GALWAY 
MIKE.—CAPE HORN.—THE LAST WHALE. 


THE inspiring cry of ‘‘ There she blows!” greeted 
our ears the third day after leaving Sydney, and two 
sixty barrel bulls, tugging at the fluke chains that 
night, were the rich reward of our hard day’s labor, 
putting us allin high spirits, for another hundred 
barrels would fill the ship, and this we hoped to get 
somewhere on the passage. Our progress was some- 
what delayed, of course, as we were obliged to lose 
the fair wind while cutting. We had the last * junk” 
in the tackles, when a sail was seen to windward 
running down across us, and, on drawing nearer, 
was made out to be a small hermaphrodite brig. He 
seemed to recognize us, for, instead of running down 
across us, he rounded to windward and lowered his 
boat. As he came up to the wind, exposing his 
broadside to view, we had no difficulty in recognizing 
a little brigantine that lay a little inshore of us, 
while in Sydney. ‘‘ That’s the Paramatta!” said a 
dozen voices at once, and no one knew her better 
than our supernumerary shipmate. He said nota 
word to those near him, but went aft to the captain. 
He stood respectfully on the lee side of the quarter 
deck, waiting till the old man should be at liberty to 
notice him. Nothing in his manner or appearance 
indicated that he was at all disturbed or alarmed. 

‘* Well, Mike,” said the old man, as, shutting up 
his spy-glass and turning round, he, for the first 
time, perceived him. ‘* What’s the word? You 
know that fellow, I suppose?” 

*O, yessir. That’s the Paramatta, bound to Auck- 
land. I suppose it’s all up with me ” 

‘s How so?” asked the old man. ‘‘Do you mean 
to go on board and give yourself up?” 

‘No sir, not 1; I shall never go unless I am car- 
ried by force; but I thought perhaps you might give 
me up, as it would save you the trouble and delay of 
landing me at New Zealand. Perhaps I did you in- 
justice in thinking so. I hope I did, sir.” 

** Of course you did, Mike,” said the captain, se- 
verely. “I gave you my word that I would land 
you, and I shall keep it. Perhaps you had better 
keep out of sight tor the present, as I don’t care to 
have it known that you are on board my ship, and 
some of the boat’s crew might recognizo you.” 

“All right, sir,” replied the convict. “Ill be all 
snug before they get here. His crew wouldn’t be 


to teach me,” he added, with a laugh, as Mike passed 
forward and vanisued below the deck. 

** It’s very likely,” said the old man, walking to 
the mainmast, and raising his voice for the benetit 
of all who might be within hearing, ‘‘ that some in- 
quiries will be made about that man who is not 
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down by name on the ship’s articles. As for myself, 
I don’t mean to know anything abouthim. The rest 
of you, of course, are at liberty to turn informers, if 
you wish to. I should be sorry to think any of my 
men wonld do so, but I have no authority to dictate 
what subjects you shall talk about.” 

He had said enough; Mike’s secret was perfectly 
safe. Pickering, the skipper of the brigantine, a 
“comfortable ” looking Englishman, with thin side 
whiskers, and a general roast-beef appearance, 
stepped on deck and shook hands with Captain 
Upton. 

“Ah! captain, you’ve got a good cut, I see.” 

“Yes,” answered the old man. ‘ We’ve had 
greasy luck, and got a couple of nice whales, When 
did you leave Sydney?” 

“The same day that you did, in the afternoon. 
Have you got a strange man on board, captain?” 

“T don’t see any,” said our conscientious skipper, 
glancing innocently forward among the groups of 
men. ‘Your harbor police overhauled me pretty 
severely before I tripped my anchor, and they didn’t 
see any, either.” 

“Yes, I noticed they spent some time on board of 
you. But there was a mighty stir among them with- 
in two hours after you left. The keeper of that pub- 
lic near the landing was arrested for having harbored 
and concealed him. Some ove informed against him, 
and it was proved that this Galway Mike had been 
seen near the house the evening before, and 80, in- 
stead of puttiug back into the bush, it was thought 
he had gone on board some ve-sel.”’ 

“The Jolly Tar is fallen into melancholy, then, I 
suppose.”’ 

“Yes,” replied Pickering; ‘‘ the landlord had his 
‘ ticket’ revuked, fur he was a lag himself. He was 
lugged up to Hyde Park Barracks and put into uni- 
form. He will have to serve out his time in the stone 
quarry.” 

“ But don’t you think,” asked the old man, ‘ that 
if that convict had been on board the ship, he would 
have shown hiuwself betore this time?” 

“ Yes, he would,” said the Englishman, “ unless 
some of your men are parties to his concealment, 
and furnish him with food. In that case he might 
be concealed for some time.” 

“So he might,” said our captain, dryly. 
true.” 

‘‘ He may be hid somewhere on board at this mo- 
ment,” observed Pickering, in a low and mysterious 
tone. 

**T shouldn’t wonder,” answered Captain Upton, 
in the same manner. ‘Or he may be on board the 
Paramatta.” 

** He wouldn’t be likely to run from New South 
Wales to New Zealand, if he could get any other voy- 
age. There’sthirty pounds reward offered for his 
apprehension,” said Pickering. 

‘‘ Is there, indeed? That’s quite an object. But, 
come, let’sgo below and take something. I’m too 
busy to hunt for the man now, but if I should find 
him on board before I get to New Zealand, 1’ll land 
him there.” 

They reappeared in a few minutes, and Pickering 
manned his boat and left us. The brigantine was 
soon running off on her course, and the convict was 
again at work among the rest. 

“ His fingers are itching for that thirty pounds, 
Mr. Grafton,” said the old man. ‘‘ He didn’t make 
anything by coming here. I didn’t tell him any lies 
though—or, at least, nothing but Quaker lies,” said 
he, compromising with his conscience. The mate 
laughed, evidently understanding what he meant; 
but Mr. Dunham inquired his meaning. 

“Well,” said the captain, in explanation, “ you 
don’t remember Uncle Reuben the shoemaker, but 
Mr. Grafton does. I went there to be measured for 
a pair of boots, and, of course, 1 asked him when 
they would be done? ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ thee may 
come in seventh-day night.’ Sv at the appointed 
time, I went for my boots, aud he hadn’t begun on 
them yet. I wa; much disappointed, for I expected 
to have worn them on Sunday, and I said to him, 
indignantly: ‘ You told me they would be done Sat- 
urday night.’ ‘O, no!’ said Uncle Reuben, in his 
mild way; ‘I didn’t tell thee so. I told thee, thee 
might come seventh-day night, and that was just 
what I meant. If they were done, thee could have 
them; if not, I would tell thee when to come again.’ 
Now that was as near a lie as anything that I said to 
Captain Pickering.” 

We finished boiling and stowing down our oil, and 
again cracked sailon the ship. Ou the twelfth day 
after leaving our port we made the North Cape of 
New Zealand, and the islands named, by Tasman, 
‘The Three Kings.” Westood in near the coast, 
jooking fur an eligible place toset our man ashore, 
and the old man said to him: 

‘*T suppose, Mike, you wouldn’t want to be landed 
very near the Bay of Islands?” 

‘* No,” said the convict, ‘‘ I would rathernot. Put 
me among the Maories,‘and that is all Iwant. There 
is a headland here not far off. 1711 tell you when we 
come to it. There, I can see it now,” said Mike, 
who appeared to be better acquainted with the coast 
than any one on board. ‘ There is the entrance toa 
snug, land-locked bay called by the natives, Wanga- 
Toa. It’s not generally known to whalers yet, but 
will be visited more, by-and-by. Put me on the 
rocks, anywhere within the entrance, and I’ll give 
you no more trouble. I am known among that tribe 
there. The English authorities will not find me, 
there. The Maories are ina state of war with the 
English, and they are not to be despised when they 
fight in their own way, among their native moun- 
tains.” 


** That’s 








We hove to off the place indicated, and lowered 
our boat, taking the convict himself as our pilot. He 
shook hands heartily with everybody, seeming nei- 
ther elated nor despondent, but self-collected and 
impassible as he always was. He took with him 
nothing but an old musket and some ammunition 
which the old man had given him. We rounded a 
point of rocks and pulled a short distance into the 
bay, when two Maories, on an elevation a short dis- 
tance from us, hailed us, at the same time bringing 
their muskets up to the shoulder. We ceased pull- 
ing and lay on our oars. The convict rose and an- 
swered them in their own dialect, seeming to speak 
it quite fluently. They answered again, and a short 
conference seemed to produce satisfactury results, for 
they lowered their guns and descended the hill to- 
wards us, after giving a louder shout than any be- 
fore, to which we could hear a responsive yell from 
voices further up the bay. 

“They’ll pass the word all the way over those 
mountains,” said our cool and ready companion. 
*‘ There’s a chain of sentinels and pickets on every 
hill. It’sall right; these fellows kuow me well. Lay 
rigbt in for that flat rock, and I’ll land there.” 

We did so; he jumped out on the ledge of rock, 
and with a single “‘ good-by ’’ to us, he rushed up 
to meet the two natives half-way. They seemed to 
greet each other as former acquaintances might, and 
the three disappeared over the brow of the hill to- 
gether, as we pulled out at the mouth of the bay. 
This was the last that any one of us ever saw of our 
“ government man;” but some two years afterwards, 
I read, by accident, in a Sydney newspaper, an ac- 
count of asmart and bloody skirmish between the 
English troops and the Maori tribes, and among the 
slain had been found the body of a white man, tat- 
tooed in the face like a chief of rank, and it was re- 
cognized as that of a desperado long known in the 
colonial settlements as Galway Mike. Thus read 
the statement in the Gazette, and this is all I know 
of his history. 

The passage across the South Pacific Ocean is mo- 
notonous and barren of incident. From New Zea- 
land to Cape Horn we had rugged weather and 
strong winds, for the most part fair for running on 
our course, at times blowing, day after day, with the 
regularity of trades, again hauling a few points so as 
to trim for it on the other quarter, and in one or two 
instances increasing to a gale, 80 violent as to com- 
pel us to heave to for the safety of the ship. As we 
approached Cape Horn we again encountered the 
cutting hail squalls which seem almost peculiar to 
this part of the world, but with the wind aft, we did 
not mind them so much as when outward bound. 
Rolling off before the westerly gales with sufficient 
press of canvason the ship to keep her well clear 
of the mountainous seas in chase of her, with 
everything well secured, and careful men at the 
wheel, we laughed at the weather now, and won- 
dered at our own progress, as we counted off five, 
six, or seven degrees of longitude each day, and reck- 
oned how many more days at this rate of sailing ere 
we should have room to edge away to the northward 
and begin to steal towards a milder climate. De- 
grees of longitude are short ones in this latitude, 
and we seem to be “ putting a girdle round about 
the earth,” if not, like Puck, ‘in forty minutes,” 
yet still ata rate that appears to us marvellous, as 
we find our clock nearly halfan hour behind the 
sun each day at meridian, and push her ahead to 
keep her up to our flying rate of progress. 

Land ho! most welcome to our eager eyes, rough, 
barren and uninhabitable though it be, the storm- 
beaten rock of Diego Ramirez, for it tells us where 
we are, better than the whole slatefal of figures. 
‘Shake out another reef!” she’ll bear it! anotber 
day’s run, and we can show her off northeast on the 
* home side of the land ’”’—the towering seas gather 
and roll on after us—bnt keep the canvason her and 
she will keep ahead of them—every one of them 
shoots her on towards “ Home, sweet home ”—Diego 
Ramirez fades into the dark squall astern, and if the 
wind stands where it is, we shall catch Cape Horn 
asleep. That squall has passed—it is not so heavy 
as it promised to be—‘‘ Give her the mainto’gallant- 
sail!’”? We must make the most of the breeze while 
we have it, for we’re homeward bound! The sun 
rises brightly this morning, and the wind is fresh 
yet, and canting to the southward—“ Never mind! 
let her slide off two points, east-northeast now!” for 
we’ve plenty of sea room—we’re in the Atlantic! 

We passed to the eastward of the Falklands, and 
were nearly on the ground where we lost our third 
mate, when outward bound. Of course the melan- 
choly circumstance was recalled, and talked over, 
and the captain mentioned that some twelve years 
previous, when mate of the Colossus, he had struck 
a whale in this vicinity, and lost him in consequence 
of his iron breaking. 

‘* I hope,” said he, “ to see whales yet in crogsing 
this ground. 1t bids fair to bea good day to-morrow, 
and I think we will shorten sail at night and let her 
jog easy, so as to take a good look along here. One 
large whale would be all we want to chock us off, 
and we would go home with flying colors.” 

The next morning we had hardly got the reefs 
shaken out, when whales were raised. There were 
several of them, but they did not appear to run to- 
gether, but were seen here and there in different 
directions, and were alsu irregular in their time of 
rising and going down. 

“These whales have been gallied,” said the old 
man, ‘‘and have not got regular yet. Some ship has 
been whaling here yesterday, I think. But here is 
one off the leequarter that I think can be struck, 
Mr. Gratton. You and Mr. Dunham lower away 


and go down there and try htm, and I will wait q 
while and take the ship’s chance. If you get fast, 
I’ll come down there to you.” 

Away we went off to leeward, but it soon appeared 
that his whaleship was too shy for us, and was play. 
inga dodge game with us. In vain we tried to 
“ prick for him;” we spread our chances, and used 
our best judgment, but all to no purpose. He al- 
ways rose in some unexpected quarter, and, spouting 
but a few times, was down again before we could get 
near enough to “stand up.” At jlength he took a 
start and went off to leeward at a round pace, and 
led on by our ardor in the chase we pursued it until 
we were full three miles from the ship, when he be- 
came evident that he was moving faster and faster 
at each rising, and we abandoned the chase, espec- 
jally as the ship showed no signs of running off, but 
still lay aback in the same position as when we low- 
ered. We laid round the heads of our boats towards 
the ship, and pulled to windward, wondering why 
the old man sti!l kept his luff, when up went the en- 
sign at the peak, and the small signal at the main 
was run up and down several times in rapid suc- 
cession. 


“Give way hard, boys!” said the mate. “ Weare 


tience, that we did not make any headway. The 
signal was now and then run up and down again 
hurriedly, speaking the must urgent language of 
which it was capable. We saw men on the bearers, 
apparently trying to clear away the lashings of the 
spare boat which was turned up overhead, but soon 
this seemed to be abandoned. We could make out 
now, as we drew nearer, that the cooper was on the 
hurricane house, waving with all his might to us, 
and thus stimulated to greater exertion, we toiled 
away at our oars, the boats jumping into the head 
sea, and sending the spray all over us. We could 
hear them hailing us from the ship, long before we 
could make out the words. We could see them point- 
ing to windward, as if to tell us we were needed 
there. Up across the stern we held our long and 
strong stroke, receiving the information as we passed, 
that the old man had struck a whale off the weather 
bow, and he had run him into the ‘“sun-glaze,” so 
that they could not see him from the ship, and they 
thought he must be stoven. He could not be far off, 
however, as he was not more than a mile from the 
ship when last seen. 

“Give way hard, boys!’ said the mate again. 
“ Brace forward, Cooper, and down tacks!” but he 
was already mustering his small force for this pur- 
pose. We “laid back’ on our oars, the mates 
heaving at the stroke oars, and keeping asharp look- 
out, not pulling directly at the glare of the sun, but 
in a direction abaft it 80 as to look broad off the bow 
and beam of the boat. Soon the mate’s countenance 


there was a smart sea on, washing over them, and 
they had all they could do to keep their positions, 
the strongest assisting and encouraging the others. 
My friend Ashton was almost gone when I dragged 
him into cur boat; a few minutes more would have 
finished him. The whole bottom of their boat was 
crushed, she had filled and rolled over with them, 
and they had all clung to her bottom. 

‘* Never mind the boat,” said the old man, “she 
isn’t worth picking up. Seta waif for the cooper to 
tack and stand towards us. Let’s get on board, some 
of us and get the spare boat out. I think we shall 
see the whale again if we work up to windward a 
tack or two.” 

The ship went about, and soon hove to again close 
to us. We shot alongside, put the half-drowned 
men on board, and had hardly done so when the 
whale came up in the ship’s wake, distance less than 
half a mile. ‘Shove off!” was the word, and we 
were after him again with two boats, while the cap- 
tain with his furce were already rousing the third 
one off the bearers. The second mate got the lead 
this time and was fast a few minutes after pushing 
astern of the ship. The whale rounded to, and 
‘showed good play,” and we were quickly on hand 
to let more blood from him. He was already weak- 
ened trom his wounds, and a few touches of the lance 
made him our prize. The spare boat was not cailed 
into service; but another short tack with the ship, 
and with shouts of triamph that rang loud and clear 
over the sea, we haled alongside—our last whale— 
that was to ‘‘ chock off” the between decks, and fill 
all our spare casks. Our perils in the attack of these 
monsters were over, for this voyage. No more hard 
pulls to windward—no involuntary sea-bathing—no 
more tedious “ nastheads”’ to be stood. Well might 
we shout over this “ last but not least ” of our hard- 
earned prizes. 





Sidney Smith was once examining flowers in the 
garden, when a beautiful girl who was one of the 
party, exclaimed, “‘O Mr. Smith, this pea will 
never come to perfection!”—* Permit me, then,” 
said he, gently taking her by the hand, and walk- 
ing toward the plant, “ to lead perfection to the 











likely to blow upon me any more than yours would, 
but old Pickering himself would sell me at sight to 
get the reward. He would like nothing better than 
to take me to Auckland. You see he isn’t a regular- 
built seaman, sir; he’s a sort of "long shore trader.” 
“ ¥ see,” said the old man. ‘ Weil, he wont be 
much the wiser for his visit tome. But here he is, 
close under our quarter. You wont need any in- 
struction about hiding yourself, for you are qualified 


be 


pea!’ 
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wanted ina hurry. The old man must have lowered 
and struck a whale to windward, and wants help. 
Perhaps he’s stove! spring hard, and shoot her up 
there!” 

We put our strength to the oars with a will, the : 
second mate keeping way with us, and, though do- : 
ing our best, it seemed, in our anxiety and impa- 








lighted, and he threw her head suddenly off with the 
steering oar. 

“* Here they are!” said he, “‘ and not far from us, 
either! Spring hard, men! They’re allon the wreck 
—two, four, five, six—all safe yet!” 

They were, indeed, all safe as yet; but we were 
none too soon, for they were nearly exhausted, as 














Che World in Miniatur 
TO A GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 
The rose's hue ts on thy cheek, 
Thine eyes like stars are bright, 
And ebon lashes, upward curied, 
Add to their sparkling light. 


Thy flowing locks in shiny waves 
Look like a gift of Fairy ; 

In color like Austratian gold, 
Or bighly-bred canary! 


1 do not ask to kiss that cheek, 
Lest I should spol! its color; 

A yellow tress I dare not seek — 
The gold would soon grow duller. 


I dare not let those orbs divine 
Ensnare my tranced soul, 

Lest the bright flames that In them sh! 
Die cut, for lack of—Kohbl. 


“Tis false,”’ you say, 1 use no Kohl, 
Granted, but on my honor, 

I little reck if their false fame 
Be Khol—or Belladonna, 





A sharp Frenchman was recently arrested { 
rious crime and taken to the Charleroi prison 
wife accompanied him, The moment the po! 
tired, he fell at his wife's foet, sobbed bitter! 
her he knew she was innocent, it was all a m 
she was taken for somebody else, then turning 
»,| jailor said, ‘“* Let me out, 1 have no time to 
am going at once to the judge to explain the pn 
} to him, and get an order tor my wife's libers 
He was let out, but, naturally, didn’t come ba 
| A negro porter in Houston went to his bre 
| at eight o'clock retarning about noon. On bei 
proved for his delay, he replied, “* Why, de tr 
massa, | tought dat as I was so late 1 wouki st: 

get my dinner.” 
A Frenchman being apprised at the theat: 
his wife had just expired, remained seated, + 
“My friends will justify my remaining, for th 
all aware that this is Schneider's last appeara 
Paris” An Englishman, bearing the above 


dote, remarked, ** Perbaps he might have with: 
had it been the wife of one of his friends.” 


The big diamond in the end of Ole Ball's - 
bow was a present from the Duke of Devons) 
deaf old gentleman, for whose pleasure the vi 
played half an hour with a string connecting | 
strument and his hearer’s teeth, whereby the 
heard the music. 


A grief-stricken father in lowa had the body 
little daughter, who had died and been buried 
absence, exhumed that he might take a last ! 
her loved face. ‘The body was found turned uy 
face in the coffin, with both little hands clutc’ 
the hair—evidently buried alive. 


papers because a sergeant in the army, wh 


conduct for ten years during which he bas 1. 
warraut, has been branded for bad conduc 
drummed out of the army for baving talsified | 
counts to the amount of forty-nine shillings. 


Brighton, England, is to have an immense vu. 
aquarium, twelve hundred and fifty feet lon, 
with @ proportionate width. A company has 
formed, and the town i) willy bly cont: 
the sum of £8000 towards the construction « 
aquarium, which will be, when completed, one - 
chief attractions of a place already one of the 
popular oi Kuglish seaside resorts. The plan 





reasouable price. This he says he can afford « 
as he can sell the hides and tallow for more tha. 
butchers offer for the animals alive. 


Mile. Mallinger is the rising star of the Ger 
opera. She has achieved great success in Wag 
latest opera, and offers the Bavarian governme 
engagement fur ten years at the rate of ten thov 
florins for a year, five wonths’ vacation, and a 
sion of five thousand florins a year for life wher. 
engagement js fulfilled. 


At arecent meeting in Dublin, the archbisho 
quested those who dissented from any opinion 
vanced to manifest it by saying “no, no,” as “* 
ing was not a human utterance.” 

A lady claiming to be the Countess of Derv 
water has taken possessiun of Dilston Castle, in 

land, once the seat of the Earl of Derwentwater 

























which was confiscated by the crown tu 1715 for 
fon on the partof the earl, who was behead 
Tower Hill. The catates were granted to Green 
Hospital, which now holds the property. The 
man, who dresees jn military aniform, le belicv 
be insane. 


A Kentucky gentleman has found a way to gr 
of cockroaches. His house was mysteriously r 
them a few months ago, and he afterward discos 
them gathered in immense numbers in empty 0} 
cans, to which they hal evidently been attracte 
the odor. 

A bridegroom in France fell asleep after the « 
mony, aud could not be awakened for nine days 

took time by the foreluck in anticipation of cu 
L-ctures. 
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Some indignation finds expression in the FE , 


served fifteen years, and has had the mark o! , 


drawings promise a very complete aquarium, 

A large stock-grower in Texas, disgusted wit: 
prices offered by batchers and drovers, bas poe 
notice in the market-place at Brownsville, th 
will begin to slaughter a drove of beeves, and 
the meat to the pour for nothing, and will do su 
the whole drove is disposed of, or until he can 
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wife accompanied him. The moment the police re- 
tired, he fell at his wife’s feet, sobbed bitterly, told 
her he knew she was innocent, it was all a mistake, 
she was taken for somebody else, then turning to the 
jailor said, ‘‘ Let me out, I have no time to lose, I 
am going at once to the judge to explain the mistake 
to him, and get an order for my wife’s liberation.” 
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~The orld in Miniature. 


TO A GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 
The rose’s hue is on thy cheek, 

Thine eyes like stars are bright, 
And ebon lashes, upward curled, 

Add to their sparkling light. 


Thy flowing locks in shiny waves 
Look like a gift of Fairy; 

In color like Australian gold, 
Or highly-bred canary ! 


I do not ask to kiss that cheek, 
Lest I should spoil its color; 
A yellow tress I dare not seek— 
The gold would soon grow duller. 
I dare not let those orbs divine 
Ensnare my tranced soul, 
Lest the bright flames that in them shine 
Die out, for lack of—Kohl. 


“Tis false,*’ you say, “I use no Kohl,”’ 
Granted, but on my honor, 

I little reck if their false flame 
Be Khol—or Belladonna. 


A sharp Frenchman was recently arrested for a se- 
rious crime and taken to the Charleroi prison. His 


He was let out, but, naturally, didn’t come back. 


A negro porter in Houston went to his breakfust 
at eight o’clock returning about noon. On being re- 
proved for his delay, he replied, “*‘ Why, de truth is, 
massa, I tought dat as I was so late I would stay and 
get my dinner.” 


A Frenchman being apprised at the theatre that 
his wife had just expired, remained seated, saying, 
“My friends will justify my remaining, for they are 
all aware that this is Schneider’s last appearance in 
Paris.” An Englishman, hearing the above anec- 
dote, remarked, ‘* Perhaps he might have withdrawn 
had it been the wife of one of his friends.” 


The big diamond in the end of Ole Bull’s violin- 
bow was a present from the Duke of Devonshire, a 
deaf old gentleman, for whose pleasure the violinist 
played half an hour with a string connecting the in- 
strument and his hearer’s teeth, whereby the latter 
heard the music. 


A grief-stricken father in Iowa had the body of his 
little daughter, who had died and been buried in his 
absence, exhumed that he might take a last look at 
her loved face. ‘The body was found turned upon its 
face in the coffin, with both little hands clutched in 
the hair—evidently buried alive. 


Some indignation finds expression in the English 
papers because a sergeant in the army, who has 
served fifteen years, and has had the mark of good 
conduct for ten years during which he has held a 
warrant, has been branded for bad conduct and 
drummed out of the army for having falsified his ac- 
counts to the amount of forty-nine shillings. 


Brighton, England, is to have an immense marine 
aquarium, twelve hundred and fifty feet long, and 
with a proportionate width. A company has been 
formed, and the town council will probably contribute 
the sum of £8000 towards the construction of this 
aquarium, which will be, when completed, one of the 
chief attractions of a place already one of the most 
popular of English seaside resorts. The plans and 
drawings promise a very complete aquarium. 


A large stock-grower in Texas, disgusted with the 
prices offered by butchers and drovers, has posted a 
notice in the market-place at Brownsville, that he 
will begin to slaughter a drove of beeves, and give 
the meat to the poor for nothing, and will do so until 
the whole drove is disposed of, or until he can get a 
reasonable price. This he says he can afford to do, 
as he can sell the hides and tallow for more than the 
butchers offer for the animals alive. 


Mlle. Mallinger is the rising star of the German 
opera. She has achieved great success in Wagner’s 
latest opera, and offers the Bavarian government an 
engagement for ten years at the rate of ten thousand 
florins for a year, five months’ vacation, and a pen- 
sion of five thousand florins a year for life when this 
engagement is fulfilled. 


At arecent meeting in Dublin, the archbishop re- 
quested those who dissented from any opinions ad- 
vanced to manifest it by saying “‘ no, no,” as “ hiss- 
ing was not a human utterance.” 


A lady claiming to be the Countess of Derwent- 
water has taken possession of Dilston Castle, in Eng- 
land, once the seat of the Earl of Derwentwater, but 
which was confiscated by the crown iu 1715 for trea- 
son on the part of the earl, who was beheaded on 
Tower Hill. The estates were granted to Greenwich 
Hospital, which now holds the property. The wo- 
man, who dresses in military uniform, is believed to 
be insane. 


A Kentucky gentleman has found a way to get rid 
of cockroaches. His house was mysteriously rid of 
them a few months ago, and he afterward discovered 
them gathered in immense numbers in empty oyster 
cans, to which they had evidently been attracted by 
the odor. 


A bridegroom in France fell asleep after the cere- 
mony, and could not be awakened for nine days. He 
took time by the foreluck in anticipation of curtain 
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Much in Vittle. 

Mr. Stetson has retired from the St. James Hotel, 
and Mr. Ballou is managing it 

There are 40,000 gipsies in Hungary, and they 
refuse to live in houses. 

Texas has a larger cotton crop than it expected. 

Half the territory of the United States is drained 
by the Mississippi. 

Coal has been discovered near the railroad track in 
Nevada. 

Chicago has paid for amusements during the last 
nine months the sum of $326 .358 55. 

A Vermonter has grown in seven years a beard 
three feet and a half long. 

A Texan child, stolen 25 years ago, has just found 
its mother again. 

Queen Isabella’s trip was made with 500 pieces of 
baggage. 

London shopkeepers are again getting disloyal 
about Victoria’s exclusion. 

A “royal commission ” has been issued in England 
to get cheap oysters. 

A Jerseyman of seventy years has been prosecuted 
by a New York widow for breach of promise. 

Six miles a day is the rate of track-laying on the 
Pacific Railroad. 

A Missourian has made buckwheat cakes out of 
sorghum seed. 

Our new reservoir will hold near 200,000,000 gallons 
of water. 

Coal dealers have put up the price of coal to $11.00 
per ton, 

The city engineer says that the Boston Skating 
Rink was badly built. 

The fire in Washington Territory travelled at the 
rate of five miles an hour. 

The Prussian government is busy suppressing a 
new religious heresy. 

The furrow of a ground mole led to the discovery 
of a lead mine at St. Clair, Mo. 

Wendell Phillips still distrusts and dislikes General 
Grant. The feeling is mutual. 

Boston is turning out some new and splendid ships. 
We hope they will be wanted. 

Political fools. Men who have lost their money on 
the election. 

We fear that England is spoiling Mr. Johnson. 
We don’t want their flattery. We want justice. 

Gen. Forrest has challenged Gen. Kilpatrick toa 
duel. 

Men who tell the truth.—Politicians when they 
speak of each other. 

The Boston Theatre is noted for the miserable 
manner in which plays are produced. 

Stockholders alone are allowed to applaud or hiss 
in the theatres of Algiers. 

Greece is building three railways. 

Chicago is promised two new dailies. 

Fenian Stephens is teaching in Paris. 

Montreal has to pay ten thousand dollars for its 
new statue to the queen. 

A member of Kane’s arctic expedition drives a 
horse car in Cincinnati. 

Oysters in England sell for $40 per bushel. 

Blue is the favorite color of Madrid ladies since the 
revolution. 

The smoke from the volcanic eruption in the Sand- 
wich Islands was seen one thousand miles from the 
islands. 

In the neighborhood of Beer, England, two brothers 
have recently married a mother and daughter. 

The London post-cffice delivers 1,730,000 letters 
weekly. 

An acrobat performing in Glasgow, calls himselt 
‘* equilibrist to the Prince of Wales.” 

There are over 560 woollen mills in the six States of 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, lowa and Min- 
nesota. 

Charles Mackay now edits the London Scotsman. 

The Ali Eugiland Eleven cricketers sailed fur home 
on Saturday. 

Six thousand dollars is the price of a seat in the 
New York stock board. 











HOLIDAY JOURNAL._NEW NO. 
FREE. 
Fer the Holidays of 1868-9, containing a Christmas 


Story, Parlor Plays, Magic Sports, Odd fricks, Queer 


Experiments, Problems, Puzzles, etc. Sixteen large 











pages, illustrated, SENT FREE. A. dress ADAMS &Co, 
-ublishers, 25 Bruinticld Street, Boston, Mass. 2w 
a * 
atlarriages. 





In this city, by Rev. Mr. Alden, Mr. Dudley Pray and 
Miss Jane A. Malcolm. 

By Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. John M. Whitin and Mrs. 
Achsah F. Haggerty. 

By Rev. Mr. bowen, Mr. Randolph P. Moseley and Miss 
Sarah E Davis. 

At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. George H. 
Cooledge and Miss Charlotte A. Slade. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. James Paul, Jr. 
and Miss Elia J. Caswell. : 

At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. William H. 
Blaney and Miss Sarah A. Adams. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Emma A. Wildes; Mr. Levi Kelley, 
59: Mr. Thomas Morse, 23: Miss Phebe B. Wildes; Mr. 
Hezekiah B. Crooker, 58; Mr. John E. Gilman. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Sally McAlister, 79; Mrs. Ruth 
Foster, 80. y . 

At North Cambridge, Mr. James B. Nason, 60. 

At Somerville, Mrs. Betsey Fillebrown, 82. 

At Framingham, Mr. George 8. Metcalf, 33. 

At South Lancaster. Mr. Silas Thurston, 75. 











At South Hingham, Mr. Pyam Cushing, 54. 
At Lincoin, Mr. [saae M. Bachelder. 49. 
At Braintree, Mr. John Burnham, 45. 








LICENSED BY THE 
UNITED STATES AUTHORITY! 


8. 0. THOMPSON & Co's 
GREAT 
ONE DOLLAR SALE 


Silks, Shawls, Dress Goods, Linen Goods, Linens, 
Dry Goods, Cottons, Fancy Goods, Albums, 
Bibles, Silver Plated Ware, Cutlery, 
Watches, Sewing Machines, etc. 


These articles to be sold at the uniform price of ONE 
DO"ULAR EACH, and not to be paid for until you know 
what you are to receive. The most popular and econom- 
ical method of doing business in the country. 

By patronizing this Sale you have a chance to ex- 
change your goods. 


The Smallest Article sold for One Dollar can be 
exchanged fora Silver Plated Five-Bottled 
Revolving Castor, or your Choice of a 
Large Variety of other Articles 
upon Exchange List. 


TERMS TO AGENTS. 

Certificates giving a <~ ety description of articles to 
be sold for One Dollar, will be sold at the rate of TEN 
CENTS EACH 
FOR A CLUB OF THIRTY, AND THREE DOLLARS, 


The person sending it can have their choice of the follow- 
ing articles as their commission: —7wenty yards Cotton 
Cloth, Harris Cloth Pants Pattern, Splendid Bowie Knife, 
Lancaster Quilt, Engraved Silver Spoon-Ho'der, Pair La- 
dies’ extra quality Cloth Boots, Print Dress Pattern, 
Worsted Breakfast Shawl, White Linen Table-Cloth, Set 
of Steel-Bladed Knives and Forks, Set of Silver Piated 
Forks, Embossed Table-Spread, Elegant Engraved Silver 
Plated Gold-Lined Goblet, Violin and Bow, Fancy Dress 
Pattern, Elegant Beaded Silk Parasol, 100-Picture Mo 
rocco Photograph Album, Elegant Lvory-Handled Span- 
gled Silk Fan, One dozen large size Linen Towels, Fancy 
Balmoral Skirt, Ladies’ Morocco Shopping-Bag, Honey- 
comb Quilt, Alhambra Quilt, Ladies’ solid gold Califor- 
nia Diamond Ring. Gents’ plain or engraved Gold Ring 
(sixteen carats fine), Ladies’ solid Black Walnut Writing- 
Desk, Ladies’ fancy Black Wainut Work-#ox, Cottage 
Clock, One dozen Ladies’ Linen Handkerchiefs, extra 
quality, or One dozen Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs. 


COMMISSIONS FOR LARGER CLUBS IN PROPORTION. 


Agents will please take notice of this. Do not send 
names, but number your clubs from one upwards. Make 
your letters short and plain as possible. 


TAKE PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


BE SURE AND SEND MONEY BY REGISTERED 
LE?TER, when possible. In some instances country 
postmasters have refused to forward letters to us, sup- 
posing that our business came under the law against lot- 
teries, gift enterprises, etc., although it has been over 
and over declared lawful by the lega! authorities. This 
action is instigated by the jealousy of country merchants. 
In case any postmaster should again decline to forward 
letters, SEND BY EXPRESS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
Send your address in full, Town, County and State. 


8. C. THOMPSON & Co., 


136 FEDERAL STREET, 


Oct 31—4w Boston, Mass, 





Address to the Nervous and Debilitated, 


whose sufferings have been protracted from hidden 
causes, and whcse cases require prompt treatment to 
render existence desirable :—If you are suffering, or have 
suffered, from involuntary discharges, what effect does it 
produce upon your general health? Do you feel weak, 
debilitated, easily tired? Does a little extra exertion 
produce palpitation of the heart? Does your liver, or 
urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out of 
order? Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, 
oris it ropy on settling? Or docs a thick scum rise to 
the top? Or is there asediment at the bottom after it 
has stood awhile? Do you have spells of short breath- 
ing or dyspepsia? Are your bowels constipated? Do 
you have spells of fainting, or rush of blood to the head? 
Is your memory impaired? Is your mind constantly 
dwelling upon this subject? Do you feel dull, listless, 
moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be 
left alone, to get away from everybody? Does any little 
thing make you start or jump? Is your sleep broken or 
restless? Is the lustre of your eye as brilliant? The 
bloom on yourcheck as bright? Do you enjoy yourself 
in society as well? Do you pursue your business with 
the same energy? Do you feel as much confidence in 
yourself? Are your spirits dull and flagging, given to fits 
of melancholy ? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dys- 
pepsia. Have you restless nights? Your back weak, 
yo knees weak, and have but little appetite, and you 
attreute this to dyspepsia or liver complaint ? 

Now, reader, self-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, 
and sexual excesses, are all capable of producing a weak- 
ness of the generative organs. The organs of generation, 
when in perfect health, make the man. Did you ever 
think that those bolt, defiant, energetic, persevering, 
successful business men are always those whose gencra- 
tive organs are in perfect health? You never hear such 
men complain of being melancholy, of nervousness, of 
palpitation of the heart. They are never afraid they 
cannot succeed in business; they don’t become sad and 
di-couraged; they are always polite and pleasant in the 
company of ladies, and look you and them right in the 
face—none of your downcast looks or any other mean- 
ness aboutthem. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
gans inflated by running to excess. These will not only 
rvin their constitutions, but aisu those they do business 
with or for. 

How many men, from badly cured diseases, from the 
effects of self-abuse and excesses. have brought about | 
that state of weakness in those organs that has reduced 
the general system so much as to induce alinost every 
other diseases—idiocy, lunacy, paralysis, spinal affections, 
suicide, and almost every other form of disease which 
humanity is heir to,and the reab cause of the trouble 
scarcely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but 
the right one. é 
Diseases of these organs require the use of a Diuretic. 
HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACt BUCHU is the great 
Diuretic, and is a certain cure for diseases of the Biadder, 
Kidneys, Gravel, Dropsy, Organic Weakness, Female 
Complaints, General Debility, and all diseases of the 
Urinary Organs, whether existing in male or female, 
from whatever cause originating, and no matter of how 
long standing. 

If no treatment is submitted to. Consumption or Insan- 
ity may ensue. Our fiesh and blood are supported from 
these sources, and the health and happiness, and that of | 
posterity, depend upon the prompt use of a reliable | 


remedy. e | 
Helmbold’s Extract Buchu, established upward of 
eighteen years ago, prepared by H. ¢. HELMBOLD,' 


Druxgist, 594 New York, and 104 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.25 per bottle. or six bottles 
for $6.50, delivered to any address. Sold by ail druggists 
everywhere 





NONE ARE GENUINE, unless done up in steel en- | 
graved wrapper, with fac simile of my Cheinical Ware- 
house, and signed, H. T. HELMBOLD. | 





BRILLI ANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
lant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail. post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid. for one dollar. 


THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suir, by Captain Charlies E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosattne, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—Tue MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE Ip1IoT PaurER, by Matthew 8S. Vinton.—Tuer PLAGUB 
OF MARSEILLES, by G.S Raymond.—Tne OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—THkE Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tnk Ska GuLt, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DkEATH-ToUCcH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THe 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—THE PoLice Spry, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTxKESS, by One of the Profession.—Tnk Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tuk RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—REpDPATH, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A, Durivage --THkE LEAGUE 
oF DeEatH, by Harry Harewood Leech —Orrna 8 Hvs- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYrED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan'’s Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEvV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1G PoTTer, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sim RASHLEIGH'S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ViscontTl, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tus KinG 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tne Secret LEAGUER, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—TuE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—TuE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—1HE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GoLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WuiITE Hanp, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Ivan THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick —MARION'S BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE Wavr, by Henry P Cheever.—ADELINE 
DESMOND, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THe Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—TnHE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PAavuL LARoon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—BIanca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—THE Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLacKkLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THe OvuTCaAsT, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympria, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PRIZE, by Major F C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RipER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Por- 


LAR REACH, by M 'T. Caldor.—Tne GipsEY BRIGAND, bY 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE COUNCIL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THE CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Corga DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED BARB, by Lieutenant Murray.— MILLIE 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tug Russian GUARD) 

MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
Oe FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WuitE Rovek, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 
No. 3—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE’sS PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop Witch, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 11.—THE YounNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THeE West Point CADET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8S. Goodwin, 
No. 15.—Fi1tz-HEkN, by F. Clinton Barrington, 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 
No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs, Caroline Orne. 
No. 19.—THE GoLp RosBeEks, by H. E. Bennett. 

‘HE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
‘HE ‘TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
‘HE NoVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 
HE YOUNG CONQUEROR, by George L. Aiken. 
RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
Tir, by Charles Cuttertield. 
-—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 
No. 27@-THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILSs, by Williain H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J ESSIE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR. by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
No. 32.—BriGuT CLovupD, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BARON'S WELL. by Margaret Blount. 













b 
No. 3 RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 
No. 37.—Virogua, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON. by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLAcK ADvER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON'S GHOST, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by S. C. Prescott. 
No. 42.—AN OCEAN Walp, by Henry 8. Scudder. 











| No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA 4 \ bpm H. Bushnell. 
ale. 


No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. 

No. 45.—ZULEiKa, by Martha A. Gienee. 
No. 46. -THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—Rev KuPrert, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48 —A DARK SECKET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—Tue& Founpiine, by Perley Parker. 

No. 50 -THeE Mysterious Key. by L. M. Alcott. 

No. 51 —Conrrkinne, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. §2.—THE PaTKIOT CRUISER by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

N MAREL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 55.— THE BEAL TIFUL SCOUT, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56. —THE CRYSTAL DaGGer, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58. —ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59. The Wo ue at THE Duok, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 60.—WuitTs Wo ur, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 61 —Rev Hanp, by F. Clinton Barrington. 






For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
apon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, It BLisnens, 
Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
What my Heart said to the North Wind, 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





O sad November wind! that round the eaves 
Of my lone dwelling, on this Sabbath night, 
Still shrieks and raves, while Nature, in affright, 
Beneath her bare autumnal branches grieves, 
And cornfields, stripped of all their garnered sheaves, 
Lie desolate and barren in the sight 
Of timorous stars outlooking for the light 
Which cometh not when heaven the earth bereaves 
Of the moon's glances !—wilt thou not give o'er 
The drear funereal wailing of thy tones? 
Their echoes are within my heart as groans 
To sy lable long-buried hopes. ‘* No more, 
O nevermore,”’ they say, *‘ on earth's bleak shore 
Shall all thy scattered hopes, like autumn leaves, 
Assume the semblance that of old they wore— 
The garb of green which Spring's bright magic weaves."’ 
O, leave me, North Wind! Never prophesy 
Life’s bitterness of spirit unto me. 
The buoyant charm of hope shall set me free 
From thy forebodings, and my faith shall die 
Not even when the winds howl o'er me where I lie. 





Our Poung Folks’ Department. 
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{Written for 1 he Flag of our Unicn.) 
A HOUSE TO LET. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


an 








HERE was a house to let, 
; kitchen, parlor and bed- 
room, a fine roomy tene- 
ment, situated up in the 
garret on one side of the 
great unevenly-built 
chimney. Theother side 
of the chimney was occu- 
pied by Mistress Minnie 
with her family, and the 
part to let had been for a 
long time rented by Mis- 
tress Nannie, but a seri- 
| ous quarrel had arisen 
between her and her 
neighbor, so that they 
did not speak, and so 
Nannie had moved all 
+, her dolls and furniture 
: < away to the other side of 
the garret, into a nice large empty box, leaving her 
old home vacant with “To Let,” pinned upon the 
wall. She had found the “ To Let” in a newspaper, 
and cut it out. 

It is very hard not to be on speaking terms with an 
old neighbor, but the little girls both felt offended 
with each other, and it seemed to them that they 
should never make up aud be friends Sv Minnie 
talked very earnestly to her dolls, and gave them all 
manner of directions. 

“Now, Helen Amelia,” she said to her largest, ‘I 
shall put on your pink satin dress to-day and you 
may go out walking. But don’t stir a step into your 
aunt’s house, nor go near any of her children, for 
they are real mean, and I don’t want you to associ- 
ate with them any more at all! Do you hear me?” 

Yes, Helen Amelia heard, and nodded her big china 
head. Then Minnie repeated her orders to Lavinia, 
who wore blue muslin, and to the six paper dolls 
that stood in a row. 

Nannie overheard it all, and her eyes sparkled 
with indignation. She immediately began to talk to 
her own dolls. 

“ There, Emma Jane,” she said, “I shall only let 
you play in the yard to-day; you must not go in the 
street, for tear you will meet your stuck-up aunt, or 
her ugly girls. By-and-by you and Floretta may 
put on your little new «hite aprons and come into 
the kitchen to help me cook. I am going to bake 
pies and cake, and when the rag- babies come home 
from school we will set the table for tea, and eat the 
very nice cake and pies that lam going to bake. I 
should have asked your aunt and ber dolls, but they 
actso proud we wont have anything to a with 
them!” 

So the rag-babies were sent to school, and Emma 
Jane and Floretta went to play in the yard, keeping 
their backs turned towards their aunt’s house, till 
their mother called them in and put on their white 
aprons so they could help ber mix cake. 

Miunie began to feel very sober, but she put ona 
brave tace, and said to Helen Amelia, and Lavinia, 
and the paper dolls: 

**] don’t care what your aunt says; no, I don’t! 
She always has sour bread, and her pies are make- 
believe. I wouldn't touch to eat one, would you, 
Lavinia? Some day ! will buy you some candy, and 
you shall have a great party, a very great party; you 
shall have on your luvelicst lace dresses and sashes, 
but I shan’t invite your aunt, nor her homely girls, 
They can stay at home and bake in their kitchen!” 

And Minnie tossed her head with an air, and her 
dauzhters sat up very straight and dignified. 

Nannie felt discom posed, and it seemed to her that 
Emma Jane and Floretta hung their heads. They 

would have liked to go to a great party, and wear 
their lace dresses. After a moment's thought she 
slipped down stairs to her mother. Her mother 
lived on the second floor, and Minnie’s mother lived 
a flight lower on the first floor. 
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to please her little girl, so when Nannie came back 
up garret, she brought with her very conspicuously, 
80 that Minnie would be sure to see, tour sugar cook- 
ies with caraway in them, six raisins, and eight 
small crackers which had been split open, some rasp- 
berry jam spread in between, and then put together 
again, to be pies for dolls. 

Minnie was very sober indeed then, and the tears 
almost came into her eyes, while Nannie aud her 
daughters bustled about, setting their tea-table, and 
continually talking about how very nice their cake, 
and pies, and raisins tasted! Minnie looked at her 
own Helen Amelia, and it seemed to her that they 
were just about ready to cry too, for they had always 
been invited befure to their Aunt Nannie’s tea-par- 
ties, and this one was the nicest of all. They would 
have liked to be there too, and they were very hun- 
gry. Presently Nannie ran down stairs to her 
mother. 

But her mother’s cookies were all out that day, 
and she did not bappen to have any crackers or rai- 
sins in the house, so she could not give Minnie any- 


thing to make a tea-party of. But there was a nice | 
long piece of blue ribbon in her work-basket, that 


she did not want for any other purpose, so she 
gave that to ber little girl to make a sash for Helen 
Amelia. So Minnie went back up garret, holding 
out the ribbon very conspicuously, so that Nannie 
would be sure to see it, and saying as soon as sbe 
reached her home: 

“ Tiere, Helen Amelia, is a beautiful new blue sash. 
There is enough to make you two sashes. I should 
have given one to your aunt for Emma Jane, but they 
are so stingy over there, I have changed my mind. 
Iam glad we don’t think so much of victuals!” 

Nannie’s tace fell. Cake and pies only lasted a little 
while, and were no more. But a sash tor Emma 
Jane—why, it would have lasted a year if she only 
had it! Emma Jane looked mournful, but there 
was nothing to be done now but to smack their lips 
and pretend to be having a very good time over the 
raspberry pies and raisins. 

So the trouble increased. Minnie and Nannie 
both felt very miserable, it was so different from the 
day betore when they had played and visited togeth- 
erso happily. But neither wanted to be the first to 
speak, so they played with averted faces and tried to 
sow cnmity between their dolls. They were not sor- 
ry when their mothers called them to dinner. 

That afternoon Minnie’s mother went up into the 
garret to put away a box of old papers. She smiled 
when she saw the printed notice “‘ To Let” pinned up 
on the chimney. 

‘What funny things children are!” she said to 
herself. ‘ Well, as this place is ‘To Let,’ I will set 
my box here. It will be a very good place for it to 
stand in.” 

It was not very long after she went down stairs 
again, that the old pussy-cat Tabitha came up on an 
expedition of herown. She wasa very good cat to 
catch mice, and belonged to both families together, 
for they thought that one cat was enough for all the 
rats and mice there were in the house. 

Tabitha could not read, so she did not notice the 
printed words ‘** To Let,” but she saw the box of old 
papers, and thought to herself that there was just 
such a room as she should like to live in. So the 
teneu:ent was rented at last. Tabitha decided to 
take it. 

The next day the children were rather slow about 
going up to their houses to play with their dolls, for 
there was not nearly so much pleasure in it as before 
they had their quarrel. But after a while Minnie 
thought she would just go up and look about, and 
when Nannie beard her step on the stairs, then she 
made haste to go too, fur who knew if Helen Amelia 
wight not strike Emma Jane in the face, if she were 
not there? 

Sv the little girls reached the garret about the 
same time, aud they each cast a glance at the side of 
the chimney to see whose box had been put there. 

It was Tabitha’s house now, and there she lay purr- 
ing with all her might, and trying with her paw@ to 
hold up two littie tiny gray and white kittens for 
Minnie and Nannie to see. 

“O! O! O! what little darlings!” exclaimed the 
girls together, and so neither of them ever knew 
which spoke first. 

“O Minnie, see this one’s little white face!” 

**O Nannie, see that one’s little white paws!” 

They said as much as that before either of them 


; remembered the quarrel, and when they had once 


spoken so pleasantly, why of course it was not worth 
while to take it all back and be ugly again. Besides, 
they must talk about those dear little kittens, and of 
course Minnie must bave one for hers, and Nannie 
the other. So there they were real good friends again, 
and Tabitha was the blessed little peacemaker. 

Nannie took down the printed notice “To Let.” 

** Because, you see, Tabitha lives here now,” she 
said. 

“And now there are three families of us,” laughed 
Minnie; ‘‘ O my, wont we have fun!” 

So away they went to their housekeeping. 

“Now, Emma Jane,” said Nannie, cheerfully, 
** put on your nice dress, and go over to your Aunt 
Minnie’s, and ask her to come with all her children 
and take tea with us.” 

So Emma Jane put on her nice dress, and went. 

“Give nry love to your mother, Emina Jane,” said 
Minnie, smiling delightedly, “and tell her as soon 
as I have put the young ones to bed I will come over 
with Helen Amelia and Lavinia.” 

* Let the young ones come too,” suggested Emma 
Jane, ** they ca. play with our rag-babies.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


Nannie’s mother’s cupboard was fall, and she liked 


“Very well, perhaps I will,” said Minnie, and then 
she flew to dress up Helen Amelia and Lavinia in 
their very best clothes. 

Meanwhile Nannie, full of hospitable cares, sent 
Floretta to invite Tabitha and her babies to tea also. 


her babies could not possibly go, but she would try to 
run over herself after she hai got them to sleep. 
Then Nannie had to go on her errands to the gro- 
cery store and the baker’s shop, which were both 
situated in her mother’s cupboard, and kept by her 
mother in absence of baker and grocer. She cane 
back with ten cracker pies, part filled with raspberry 
jam and part with currant jelly, six sugar cookies, 
twelve raisins, and two red apples! 
nificent feast, and how splendid the table looked 
when it was all set! Minnie hurried as fast as she 


ly, trying to get her babies to sleep. 

Tea was realy. Nannie sat at one end of the table, 
Minnie at the other, Helen Amelia and Lavinia on 
one side, and Emma Jane and Floretta at the other, 
| the rag-babies and paper-dolls said they were not at 
all hungry, so they were sent out into the yard to 
play. 

The plates were all filled, and the feast had just 
commenced, when in came Mrs. Tabitha quite out of 
breath, for she had run all the way. So they made 
room fur Tabitha, and all fell to eating. Tabitha 
refused the raisins and apples, but was véry well 
pleased with an occasional mouthful of sagar cooky. 
The dolls proved to have very delicate appetites, bat 
Minnie and Nannie each made a hearty meal, and 
did not leave a single crumbon the table. Or if 
they did, Tabitha took it. 

“IT never had such a good time in my life,” said 
Minnie, as she rose to depart, ‘‘ and here is a present 
I Lave brought for your Emma Jane.” 

And sbe drew half of the blue ribbon from her 
pocket, which Nannie could make into a sash just 
like Helen Amelia’s. 

So all the bitterness was gone, and the little girls 
were very happy indeed. 





A BABY’S JOURNAL. 


I’m a year old, and I’ve gota name. I’m Joe; and 
Uncle Joe gavemea silver cup this morning, but 
they wont let have it to bang on the table. Ganma 
would give it to me in a minute, and I think some 
day when I catch her alone, 1’il get it yet. 

Cousin Lizzie is staying here. She is a nice girl, 
only she wont let me pull her hair. I think she 
might—such long, soft, yellow curls. She wont let 
Uncle Joe touch a curl eitber. He just litted up one 
the other day, and she drew it away aud bent over 
her head and kissed me ever so much, and Uncle 
Joe walked away. O! I’ve got the prettiest mamma; 
her eyes shine so bright I declare I am proud of her. 
I’ve had lots of toothache, and I’ve raised a few 
teeth; they don’t come out as Ganma’s do, though. 
My pretty mamma tells me to show my tocfies, and 
then I have to grin for everybody. I bit Bob’s fin- 
gers yesterday, but he didn’t seem to mind it. 





I’ve got short clothes, and Cousin Lizzie is teaching 
me todance. Uncle Joe helps her too. When I am 
through my lesson, she catches me up and kisses me, 
and Uncle Joe kisses me too, right on the same spot. 
Isn’t that queer? Cousin Lizzie is going home soon; 
I am 80 sorry; 80’s Uncle Joc. I heard him tell her 
80, and then sie stooped to tie my sleeve-ribbun, and 
grew very red in the face about it. That’s funny, 
too. 

I’ve got a little sister. She looks pretty well fora 
girl. I remember when I did not look any better. 

Cousin Lizzie has a new bright ring on ber finger; 
I guess Uncle Jue gave it to her. Sue don’t sculd 
any more when he pulis her curls now. 

O, aint I glad I’ve got a Ganma? tur Cousin Lizzie 
forgets We sumetines. But Ganmadon’t torget—not 
she; and she isn’t so taken up with this girl baby 
Ubat she can’t remember a tellow who used to be 
No.1 She says my nose is out of juint, but it don’t 
feel bruken. 





A TURKISH LADY BATHING. 


Her attire is tirst removed. An attendaut takes a 
glove—every day it is a new glove—of undressed silk. 


Tabitha purred in a very pleased manner, and said | 


O, what a mag- | 


could to get over there, and Tabitha purred patient- | 


Humors of the Dap. 
PRIZE ESSAY ON RATS, 


There has been much said and written about rats. 
Lovers of vatural history have funnd pleasure in 
stndying the different members or varieties of the 
rat family—mathematicians have spent many hours 
in calculation to show the natural increase of rata— 
sporting men bave been delighted with the fighting 
qualities of well-trained rats, business men have been 
puzzled to know how they could keep rats at bay, 
, and persons of inventive genius have bothered their 
brains over traps for catching rats. In view of the 
very general interest felt on the subject, the Le Roy 
Gazette recently offered a premini for the best essay 
on rats, and received the following, which we think 
will be relished by the friends of that little animal in 
this city: 

Rats live in Europe, Asia, Africa and in North and 
| South America. They also are great travellers—go- 
| ing from one country to another in ships. When the 
| ship sinks they always go ashore. This is wise in 
| rats. If they did not do so they would find a watery 
| grave. They are naturally grave animals. There 
| are several kinds of rats—house rats, given rats, musk 
rats, hair rats, and rat-ification. 

Rats in color are always gray. Hence the expres- 
sion, “ gray as a rat.” 

Rats and rat holes are always found together. 
Rats dig their own holes. If you can’t find the hole, 
give the rats a chance and they will find it for you. 

Rats cannot live in Alaska, because their holes 
freezo up solid as fast as the rats digthem. Natno- 
rally the rats get discouraged. At St, Thomas the 
earthquakes turn their holes wrong side ont forty- 
three times a minute. This surprises the rats and 
they leave on the first steamer. 

Rats are easily domesticated. Any one can keep a 
few dozen in the cellar if they feed them well. Ar- 
senic does not agree with rate. It makes them thirs- 
ty, and they son:etimes kill themselves drinking. 

Rats are good scavengers. They will clean outa 
house in about thirty days. 

The female rat always brings forth her young in 
pairs, generally several pairs at once. Some people 
think that rats were made to amuse rat terriers. It 
may be sv. Young rats are nice pickled. Mixed 
half and half with pickled pears, a few b«rrels would 
last a family some time. In eating always take them 
by the stems. You can tell a rat from a pear because 
the stem does not pull out so easily. 

Rats are also made into pies. They are called rat 
pies. The Chinese eat 80 many of them that the 
hair grows from one small spot on the back of the 
head and hangs down behind. It always grows 
braided. It is called a ‘‘a pig’s tail.” Rats have 
been an article of commerce in this country for some 
time. Young ladies buy and hide them in their hair. 

Very good imitation rata can be made of old pants, 
old gaiters, hen’s feathers, or old stockings. 

From muskrats we get the musk of commerce. 
The rats are caught and then boiled in a potash ket- 
tle. The musk rises and it is skimmed off and put 
in pint bottles. It is very nice to put on the hand- 
kerchief. A pint will be as much as a young man 
will need at once, if they smell very bad they can use 
more. 

This kind of rat is commonly called ‘‘ mush-rat.” 
I have never known them to be used to flavor mush or 
cooked with mush in any way. The only one I ever 
saw that could properly be called a mush rat was 
caught in a dead fall. He was a good deal mushed. 

Ot ratification it is unnecessary to speak unless 
Congress ratifics the contemplated purchase of St. 
Thomas. If they do, 1 hope Congress will hive ’ew 
rats. That’s all 1 know about rats. 


| 





DIFFERENT MEANINGS. 

Aclergyman while composing a sermon made use 
of the words “ostentatious man.” Throwing down 
his pen, he wished to satisfy himself betcre he pro- 
ceeded as to whether a great portion of his congre- 
gation might comprehend the meaning of these 
words, and he adopted the following wethod of proof. 
Rivging the bell, his footman appeared, and he was 
thus addressed by his master: ‘* What do you con- 
ceive to be implied by an ostentatious man?” “ An 
ostentatious man, sir,” said Thomas, ‘“ Why, sir, I 
should say a perfect gentleman.” ‘ Very good,” 





With the disengaged hand she pours over her mis- 
tress basins of warm water. Then, by means of gen- | 
tle friction with the glove, she slowly removes the | 
salts and other impurities which are deposited on the | 
skin. This finished, the attendant covers the lady | 
from head to foot, by means ot a mop of downy silk, | 
with a lather made of a peculiar soap—peculiar, 1 
believe to Turkey. Upon this soap depends much 
of that peach-like softness aud snowy whiteness of 
the skin, tor which Eastern women always are 80 re- 
markable. It has the reputation of removing stains, 
spots, and freckles that are not deeply marked in the 
cuticle. This part of the matter having been care- 
fully performed, the lady is again deluged with wa- 
ter heated to 120 degrees, and poured from basins of 
silver. Large towels of the finest white muslin, em-" 
broidered with flowers and gold, are wrapped around 
her, and she is led into a saloon, where, rolling up a 
heap of cushions, she sinks into a soft, dream-like 
langaor that might become faintness were it not for 
| the assiduity with which a slave fans her. As scon 
| a8 she is suftivientiy recovered to bear it, another 
slave combs, perfumes and disposes her hair in orna- 
mental braids. The hour after the bath is one of 
gentle, sleepy dreaminess. 


‘ 








| Ostentatious man to be?” 


; observed the vicar; ‘send Ellis (the coachmapn) here. 
. Ellis,” said the vicar, ‘‘ what do you imagine an 


“An ostentatious man, 


| sir,” replied Ellis, ‘‘ why I should say an ostentatious 


man means what we calls (saving your presence) & 
very joliy fellow.” It is hardly necessary to add that 
the vicar substituted a less ambiguous word. 


a 
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VOLCANIC ORIGIN.—A few days ago an English 
tourist, of the sort that wear a pair of *‘ double mil- 
lion magnifying” eye-glasses, through which they 
look in “ forty different ways tor Sunday,” was pase- 
ing through B.Jton Hills on the cars, and asked Con- 
ductor Chamberlain whether the hills were of vol- 
canic origin. Before the conductor could reply, an 
individua) who had a large quantity of liquor con- 
cealed about his person staggered up, and putting 
his hand on the Englishman’s shoulder, said; 
“‘ Stranger, if you’d drink a tew times of the whis- 
key they sell up in these hills, you’d certainly think 
they were of ‘ volcanic origin.’ ” 





Judge stoff by the selvedge, and the daughter by 
the mother. 
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divine—as if she had 
from that heaven whi 
world in a stormy, t. 


time. 
made a wreck of bis for 





lay down in a suicide’s 


who had not much else to be proud of. What 
to the motber of Blanche, nobody knew, for si. 
no one into her confidence, and sought no syo 
But she lay all day upon her pillows with 1 
cheeks and hot, tearless eyes, that never brig 
into a genuine smile except when praises of t 


Bat the world gets impatient of sorrow. 


cold. And so one day Mrs. Windsor, senior, & 
herself in the deep mourning which she had } 
after Frank's death—and to pay for which the 
table was pinched fur a whole six months—an 
up to have a talk with Serena. 

Mrs. Chick herself could not have felt mor 
ous and self-sustained. It was quite time t 
rena made an effort, she said, in the men 
words of that good lady. Yet her heart fa) 
little when sbe entered the little room wh« 
mother and child were. 

It was a very pretty interior, pathetic in it 
gestions. Four the portrait of the dead husba 
father looked down upon the baby’s cradle, » 
little mother looked pale and thin with ber #0 
tucked away under her widow's cap. There 
pained look still in her face which somehow 
Mrs. Windsor senior quite uncomfortable. 
too, lay Blanche, ber wide open blue eyes sm 
her in sweet unconsciousness of worldly trou! 
sorrow. Mrs. Windsor began to be glad thatr 
brought her nephew Philip Windsor to kee; 
countenance, 

Philip was the youngest of the Windsors, e 
quite his fall share of family pride. Perhape 
because he looked so haughty, and bandsor 
impatient, that the little widow tarned her ey: 
from him #0 quickly. He was too much like t 
trait on the wall. 

“JT am glad to find you so much better, 8 
said Mrs. Windsor, after a few commonplace 





and though, of course, it is nataral you shoal 
for poor Frank, still you really owe it to BL 
she said, her eyes wandering to the baby, “t 
an effort.” 

She said the last words mechanically, havi: 
lost the thread of her speech. For had not 
risen from ber chair, and caught ap the ba: 
clasped her to her bosom like one crazed? 

“Did you think,” she said, panting, “¢ 
think I was grieving for him. For him? 
pray to Heaven I may never meet him ageir 
the eternities! Grieve for s coward, for « 
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| ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT. h 
| {COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBE!: 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
| i BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 
I. 
; ER beauty was superb « 
2) ) her cradle, where she w 
: % ways surrounded by ac. | 
(o) % fervent worshippers. i. - 
A ) not the winsome pre! . 
of commonplace babyho: ' 
something far more ra: 


“come trailing clouds ot . 


Her father ha. 
and tired of the battle 


It wasa terrible shock to the family of the Wi. 


clous beauty of her daughter fell apon her ear. 


not do to tax the sympathy of one’s friends : . 
Pity wears out after a time, and tendernes . 


wont do to give way to sorrow too long, you . 


